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Yang-tse to the frontier of Thibet, and then eastward 
across Manchuria and Korea, Particular importance to 
this work should be attached to the fact that the author 
is able to describe the internal condition of China on 
the eve of the Boxer outbreak. 
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tactical and strategical discussion. Faults and weak- 
nesses will not be directly imputed, but the reader will 
be furnished with sufficient data from which to draw 
his own conclusions. The political and diplomatic his- 
tory of the war will also be set forth, of course from 
the Downing Street point of view. Col. Henderson, 
who has the direction of the Military Intelligence De- 
partment, is by no means unknown to Americans, who 
will recall him as the author of a monumental work, 
“The Life of Stonewall Jackson,” which showed him 
to be strong in that essential quality of literary gen- 
eralship which the struggle in South Africa, with its 
many phases and conflicting conditions, eminently de- 
mands. 
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The names of Scott and Stevenson are again men- 
tioned together. An Edinburgh edition of the Waver- 
ley Novels is announced, uniform in nearly every par- 
ticular with the “ Edinburgh” Stevenson. The text 
will be that of the last edition as revised by the au- 
thor, with all Sir Walter's notes and introductions. 
One particularly interesting feature will be the illus- 
trations; these will include a series of about twenty 
authentic portraits of Sir Walter Scott, some of them 
here produced for the first time; portraits of the pro- 
totypes of some of the best-known characters in the 
stories, together with portraits of some of the historical 
personages portrayed in the novels. The work will 
be limited to 1,000 sets. The publishers who make this 
announcement are Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack of 
Edinburgh. What preparations have been made for 
introducing this edition to the American public we are 
as yet unable to state. 





When Dr. Johnson, some time in March, 1752, wrote 
“finis” at the.end of No. 208 of The Rambler, he 
would doubtless have been overwhelmed with varying 
emotions had he then been informed that nearly a 
century and a half later No. 209 of the “ regular, heb- 
domadal publication ” would make its appearance both 
in the “ luxurious edition’ and the “ publick edition.” 
Yet such is the case, and with true Johnsonian spirit 
Mr. Herbert Vivian, the “successor” of the doctor, 
makes the announcement; - There is a certain scholarly 
irony betrayed in the..%¥f@re-word” of the revival, 
which at least arouses: @fir curiosity: “The missions 
of The Rambler are manifold, and include (1) the 
revival of Toryism, which has now nearly passed into 
a memory; (2) a free criticism, even of the idols of the 
hour; (3) an exposition of foreign politics, hitherto so 
gravely misunderstood; (4) a return to those literary 
graces which Johnson adorned in The Rambler and 
Disraeli on the hustings; (5) an apotheosis of brevity, 
which an hurried age has contrived to disembody from 
wit; (above all) a reverence for old ideals and a con- 
tempt for the superstitiona of democracy.” 








Students of the early history of New York State 
know what difficulties beset them for want of an ex- 
haustive bibliography pertaining to the Colonial period. 
They will therefore welcome with open arms the an- 
nouncement that such a work has just been prepared 
by the State Library staff at Albany under the direc- 
tion of Melvil Dewey. It comprises 229 pages with 
an alphabetical index of 43 pages, and has been issued 
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as-Bulletin 24 in the bibliography series of the library. | 
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HOKUSAI, THE GREAT JAPANESE ARTIST.* 
Written for THe New York Times SatuRDAY REVIEW by 


JOHN LA FARGE, 


Author of ‘“ Considerations on Painting,” ‘“‘ Letters from 


Japan,” &c., &c. 

It is a promising sign of the development of sound 
criticism and of an increasing belief m the growing ap- 
preciation of art by the great public that this little 


book should be No. 1 of The Artist’s Library. 


Mr. Holmes has in an extraordinarily small space 
given a masterly account of the works of the great 


| Japanese artist, Hokusai, with an explanation of his 
| methods, and an explanation of the causes and reason- 


ableness of these methods, both as growing from the 
habits of Japanese art and the momentary needs of 
the artist. He has been obliged to confine himself to 
the description of the prints, by which alone Hokusai 
can be known to the general public, even of artists. 
The description and criticism have the singular merit 
of remaining very technical, and yet an explanation to 
any one capable of appreciating an ordinary wood cut. 
As, for instance, when he shows how the prints are 
meant to be blonde in effect and that they are often 
printed so as to bring out the blacks too much, which 





makes them spotty. This analysis, which Mr. Holmes 
leaves practically just there, indicates perhaps a less 
sensitive perception of the balance of spaces in Ho- 
kusai than might be imagined, when we think of the 
extraordinary success of his printed work. It is pos- 
sible to notice something of the kind also in his 
paintings. I have insisted a moment on this point as 
an example of the suggestiveness of Mr. Holmes’s an- 
alysis, which goes no further than what is necessary, 
owing to the prearranged brevity of his notice. In 
that way too much praise cannot be given to the con- 
densation of facts which he has managed to obtain. 

His little book describes Japan, physically; the Jap- 
anese character; the social habits; the historical evolu- 
tion which has brought about its various forms of art; 
the story of the artists immediately preceding Hokusai, 
who is almost of our day, (though he began in the 
eighteenth century,) and Hokusai’s personal life, with 
many details. 

Mr. Holmes tells us how Hokusai was born, in 
1760, his parents being of the artisan class; his father 
a maker of metal mirrors to the Court of the Shogun. 
Mr. Holmes accepts the legend, not without merit, of 
Hokusai’s descent through his mother from a little 
girl, daughter of a retainer who died in defense of 
his master during the terrible night of the triumphant 
attack of the Forty-seven Outlaws. The story is fa- 
miliar to every Japanese; a story of heroic endurance 
and self-sacrifice, in pursuit of the point of honor and 
duty to the feudal law. It is characteristic of the best 
side of Japan that the glory of the tale goes to the 
dependents, to the rank and file, explaining the deep 
moral effect of the feudal idea upon the higher sense 
of Japan. A descent, representative of the national 
feeling of duty, may well be desired for Hokusai as ex- 
plaining, if such things be explainable, the course of 
large poetic feeling that flows through all the rug- 
gedness of his work; and the consciousness of good 
descent compared with narrow and low circumstances 
may have helped the vein of irony, almost cynical, 
that appears continuously through his innumerable 
drawings. We see Hokusai then, taking up the trade 
of engraver; then learning under a great designer, of 
other tendencies than his; then dismissed, unable to 
earn a living, hawking small goods in the streets, and 
at last determining to devote himself to art, come 
what might. Doing everything, big or little; carrying 
high ideas through all the work done merely for ex- 
istence; building up a reputation with the common 
public, which, owing to his long life and fashions 
changing, he has to lose again and make again; earn- 
ing rarely more than enough to go on with; so ab- 
sorbed in his work as not to know what he paid out; 
having to live in. hiding, under an assumed name, 
often from the misdeeds of his people; having his 
house and drawings burned; living on handfuls of 
rice, gained by exhibitions of manual dexterity; care- 


‘tess of all surroundings, having changed his resi- 


dence ninety-three times; with no expensive habits; 
almost an aseetic by habit; with the clothes of a pau- 
per; severe to himself; liberal to others; unrecognized 
as an artist by his usual acquaintances, and kept ap- 
parently alive by his absorbing passion for art, which 
made him sign his later drawings, ‘‘ Once Hokusai, to- 
day Gwakio Rojin, the old man mad about drawing.” 
So he lives, the maker of innumerable drawings and 
paintings, whose catalogue is too enormous to under- 


oe 


HOKUSATI. By C. J, Holmes. No. 1 of the Artist's Library, 
Bdited Lesrenee Bin: and pubtished Longmans, 
& Co., 01-08 Fifth Avenue, New York, and at the Sign 

m, 7 Cecil Court, London, With Illustrations, 1 


of Unicor: 
vol. Cloth, small folio. Price, $1. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































take; and dies on the tenth of May, 1849, 
im his ninetieth year, with these last words: 
“If Heaven could only grant mé ten more 
years.’ Then a moment later: “If Heaven 
had only granted me five more years, I 
could have become a thorough artist." Just 
how. far he meant this, except from that 
werious sense of deficiency that belongs to 
the greater mind, ts difficult to know, be- 
cause of the gay and fronical spirit which 
he. maintained through all his years of 
work and chronic poverty, Hence, during 
his last fatal illness, Jin his ninetieth year, 
he writes gayly to a friend in prediction of 
his death and says: “‘The King Yemma 
(the god of the under world) is old. and re- 
tiring from business, and has built a coun- 
try house and asks me to go and paint for 
him. Thus I am obliged to leave, and when 
I leave [ shall carry my drawings with me. 
I shall take a the corner of the 
street of the shall be 
happy to see you whenever you pass that 
way. Hokusai” 

The greater of Mr. 
is devoted to an analysis of the origin and 
development of MHokusai's§ genius. He 
shows him finding work to do in ordinary 
illustrating, for Hokusai is the great illus- 
trator of books, from 
the very delicate and works 
about him, through a of the 
more serious merits of earlier work, which 
he manages to pass into his own, though 
his work was meant for the ordinary 
amusement of artisans and shopkeepers, 
and was thrown away when it had served 
that purpose. 

Mr. Holmes points out how he more and 


room at 


under world, and 


part Holmes’s book 


and passing away 
fashionable 


recognition 


more leaves the special Japanese view and 
harks back to the more solid and heavier 
influences of the teacher of Japan 
With the growth of that 
to develop a wish to represent the entirety 


China. 
influence seems 
of nature, so that, disagreeable or not, con- 
ventional or sympathetic, as we may feel 
the work, belongs the rare 
class, limited in number, of 
those artists who may be called universal. 
He everything that could be 
proposed, in his time, to a Japanese mind, 
and, as Mr. 
see him only 
engraving, 
him better than his painting, but does not 


Hokusai to 


extremely 


has touched 


Holmes carefully shows, 
the 


one 


we 
of 


represents 


through translation 


which on side 
give the subtlety and perfect naturalism of 
the original indeed, of 
which, as Mr. Holmes points out, are quite 
worthy of Rembrandt, one of the 
greatest draughtsmen of the world. Into 
all these matters Mr. Holmes goes with as- 


drawings, many, 


very 


tonishing detail for sucn a condensed book, 
giving titles and names and relative rarity, 
and even prices 

Mr. Holmes has used what has been al- 
ready written in Western languages on this 
subjeet, and has apparently forgotten 
nothing essential in his choice of material. 
Moreover, he has given to his account con- 
siderable educational value through the 
careful setting forth of the Japanese point 
of view; so that his notice of Hokusai 
might serve as a manner of explaining to 
the Western mind what are the points of 
similarity and of departure in Eastern art, 
and to make the examples of that 
come easily within our comprehension. 
can see that the same general principles 
are varied a little by habits and 
necessities, and Mr. Holmes’s explanations 
and comments make quite of 
certain sides of pictorial art. 

I say Japanese point of view, though we 
must always remember that Hokusai is 
not a usual favorite with the cultured 
Japanese, accustomed to elegant traditions, 
and that much of his grandeur is in rather 
harsh contrast. Such line and balance 
that of Buddhistic work; such sweetness 
as Nobuzane’s Child Kobo Daishi are not 
his by inheritance. He is neither classical 
nor aristocratic, in a civilization essentially 
classical and aristocratic; but he is great; 
and Mr. Holmes carefully shows the lines 
of that greatness, as he also shows the 
failings or defects just intimated. It fs 
only for conscience’s sake and as a re- 
minder of many a Japanese protest against 
Western admiration that I recall the dif- 
ference of the point of view. 

it is a pity that the methods of our re- 
préduction cannot give the quality of the 
originals, copied in this book which is 
meant to be a book for ordinary use. The 
author carefully points this out, with the 
lesson so little understood: That the usual 
reproduction is favorable to poor work, 
since all the fairer examples of art are of 
necessity intimately connected with the 
manner of their being done. In the case of 
Hokusai's prints, the woodblock and its 
texture and the design cut upon it are 
meant exactly for the soft yellow paper 
eon which the print is made, and the colors 
in the same way are part of the original 
method of printing from which they derive 
their exact quality, lost almost at once 
when used on other surfaces, 

In conclusion it can be said that the 
value of an artist has never been better ex- 
plained within,such rigid and narrow limits. 

JOHN LA FARGE. 


An Englishman’s Ordeal at the Siege 


of Kumassi.* 


The white man's burden has nowhere been 
heavier to carry than in West Africa. In 
that land of surprises the task of civiliza- 


art 
We 


there, 


a grammar 


as 


*THE SIEGE OF KUMASSI. By Lady Ho.jg- 
son, With map and illustrations. Pp. 366. 
Bvo, cloth. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $4. 
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tion, exploitation, or whatever may be 
the fit name for it,.has to. be performed 
over and over again at irregular intervals, 
and no one on going to bed at night can 
be more confident of the political situation 
the next morning than if he were a citi- 
yen of a South African republic. It Is 
nearly thirty years ago that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley returned in triumph to London 
bringing with him*the umbrella of King 
Coffee, and the reputatton of having settled 
the Ashanti problem, In_1896 another Brit- 
ish expedition was marching in his tracks 
and winning its medals by an equa! display 
of courage and endurance, Last year the 
unexpected happened once more. With no 
rexpect for the’Cqmvenience of the English. 
newspapers ‘6F of Zhe English Government, 
which at the-tim d@ enough on its hands’ 


at Pretoria "ena Peking, certain tribes» 


whose loyalty had hitherto been enthusi- 
astically expressed burst into revolt, be- 
sieged her Majesty's representative in the 
fort at Kumassi, and harassed him piti- 
lessly as he cut his way to the coast. Lady 
Hodgson entitles her book ‘ The Siege of 
Kumassi,” but a less definite article would 
probably have been more appropriate, for 
who knows how many more sieges vf 
Kumassi there will be before the present 
reign is over? That the region is not yet 
pacified is evident from the fact that as 
recently as the present month (April) Mr. 
Chamberlain communicated to the House 
of Commons a dispatch from Accra an- 
nouncing the mutiny, at this same 
Kumassi, of a number of soldiers of the 
West African regiment, who were march- 
ing to Cape Coast Castle and threatening 
to loot that town. 


Lady Hodgson's history will not greatly 
enlighten any one who is eager for infor- 
mation to supplement the official account 
of last year's outbreak. Her elucidation 
of the mystery of “the golden stool”’ is 
obviously inadequate. She abundantly con- 
firms, however, the fact that the Governor 
was taken by surprise—he would not other- 
wise have invited his wife to accompany 
him from the coast to Ashanti—and at- 
tributes his imperfect knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances to the remissness of the Act- 
ing President, who failed to let him know 
of the local apprehensions of a rising some 
months previously. Sir Frederic Hodgson’s 
reputation for tact is not likely to be 
heightened by the account given here of 
his remarkable reconnoissance as soon as 
disloyalty was suspected. Hearing that 
certain villages were accumulating arms, 
and desiring to be perfectly informed of the 
extent of the disaffection, he actually sent 
a force of Hausas, with two British offi- 
cers, to prospect! Lord Methuen or Gen, 
Gatacre could hardly have been more in- 
cautious. The force had to meet an “ un- 
expected" attack, which was the begin- 
ning of the rebellion. 

ut whatever may be thought of the 
Governor's discretion, it is impossible not to 
admire the bravery, the tenacity, and the 
skill with which he and his party faced the 
dangers which confronted them as soon as 
the last mask of friendship was thrown off 
by the rebels. Lady Hodgson does not 
wield the pen of a practiced writer, and 
ove cannot help wishing that Winston 
Churchill or some other brilliant war cor- 
respondent had shared her experiences, that 
we might have had in fewer strokes a more 
graphic picture of each scene. If she had 
possessed the expert journalist's gift of 
selection, she would not have paused in her 
story of the retreat to inform us that there 
were no tableclothé or serviettes In the 
palace of the King of N'Kwanta, nor would 
she have jaid such stress on the absence 
of wilk and sugar from the coffee provided 
for her at another village. But it would 
take clumsy handling indeed to rob of its 
interest the plain tale she has to tell. A 
little band of Europeans—soldiers and 
civiians—is beleaguered by thousands of 
natives, who are described as “ warlike, 
uncivilized, and barbarous."' The climate 
is notoriously unhealthy, and the nearest 
help is 1%) miles away. After several days 
of resistance to constant attacks, the be- 
sieged are reinforced by 20 Hausas from 
Lagos, who bring with them, however, 
neither food nor ammunition. Later there 
arrives another body of troops from the 
northern territories, but without fresh ra- 
tions. Day by day the sgore of provisions 
steadily decreases, while wounds, disea#e, 
and privation impair the effectiveness of 
the detenders. Rumor after rumor of ap- 
proaching relief turns out to be the idle 
imagination of the loyal natives or the ma- 
licious invention of the enemy. After nearly 
two months have passed, and when only 
a three days’ supply of rations is left, it 
is decided that the only hope is in making 
a dash for the coast, while a small garri- 
son ix left to keep the flag flying in 
Kumassi. Even more thrilling than the 
siory of the siege is that of the escape 
“threugh fire and flood" to the coast. 
Lady Hodgson might well say: 


To be under fire in a strongly built fort 
is an awful experience, but can any woman 
who has not been through it realize what 
it means to be in a hammock, the trees 
of the forest touching you on both sides 
of the narrow path, and with bush so dense 
that thousands could be in it pointing their 
guns at you, while you would be quite un- 
conscious of their close proximity until the 
report of the guns was heard? 


Early in the march the carriers were 
seized with panic and stampeded, leaving 
such stores as had been brought away from 
the tort to become the spoil of the enemy. 
Even the boxes containing drugs and medi- 
cal comforts for the sick and wounded 
were abandoned. Lady Hodgson herself 
had no clothes left to her except those she 
was wearing. Weary and famished, the 
expedition struggled through the unfriend- 
ly bush and waded through swollen streams 
until, seven days after the start, it crossed 
the Opin River, and entered the British 
colony. The rest of the journey to the 
coast was safer, but scarcely less beset by 
neturai difficulties, and it is not surpris- 
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ing that, on reaching Accra, almost every 
one paid the penalty of the strain by suf- 
feiing an attack of the local fever, Two 
of the ablest officers in the party, as well 
as several of the Hausas, had succumbed 
to thefr wounds While on the march. 

As the record of a notable episode in the 
tangled history of West Africa, “* The Siege 
of Kumassi"’ will have permanent value 
for the student, though its lack of propor- 
tion debars it from a high place as litera- 
ture. Its incidental comments on the life 
ané'customs of the Gold Coast—with the 
exception of an attempt to extetiote ‘the 
mischief -done by foreign Hquor ‘améng the 
hatives—are intelligent and infortiing, dH 
are’ -eupplemented by a large itinffer- of 
éxdefient iustratioris: a aoqu 

: Hinsa . 


Mosentain 


. 


Hamlin Garland’s “Hee 
Lowes bon 02 


This just misses being a very strong book. 
The story, in brief, is the experience of a 
Colorado miner whose paftner sends him to 

cngland to sell a half interest in their 
mine, It is an unusual and-in some respects 
an incredible experience, offering excellent 
subject matter for an original and striking 
romance. Unfortunately the author's 
method is adapted to but one-half of his 
conception. He is well fortified by his 
knowledge of the Far West with its broad 
lands and ample air and the effect of such 
environment upon a man with large and 
primitive emotions but the instincts of a 
gentleman and a character strong enough 
to resist the temptations of the partially 
civilized miner's life. So long as the story 
moves along simple lines that tend only to 
bring out the force and freedom of. the hero, 
his kindliness and perversity and honest 

ntiment and _ straightforwardness, the 
reader's sympathy and interest are both 
enlisted. When, however, an “ inscru- 
table "’ woman is introduced, with poignant 
but vacillating feelings and her own stand- 
ard of conventionality, there is more room 
for criticism. One feels that the author 
has in mind a definite and not a common- 
place figure, but that he has failed to 
realize it, that his instrument has not been 
vapable of work so delicate and exacting. 
Mary Brien’s warm Irish charm has to be 
taken on faith; her conversation, at once 
shallow. and daring, does not reveal it, and 
her irresponsible activities have even less 
fascination than refinement, and little 
enough of either. In fact the utter aband- 
onment of reticence on the part of the two 
city girls—the one somewhat brutally char- 
acterized as ‘‘ degenerate,’ the other a 
familiar type of blushing innocence—is 
rather more startling than any of the young 
Westerner’s frank vagaries. The descrip- 
tions of their beauty—‘ teeth as white as 
these of a young wolf” and wrists as slim 
as a lizard’s’'—are in keeping with West- 
ern ideals, doubtless, but the inner work- 
ings of their minds and the outward signs 


thereof are far from proving Mr. Gar- 
land's skill in psychological portraiture. 

Perhaps the strongest impressions left on 
the reader's mind will be those made by in- 
dividual scenes in which little is said, but 
a panorama of significant effects is un- 
folded. For example, the vivid episode of 
the “Wild West Show,” the effect of 
which on the miner's undisciplined temper- 
ament is indicated by the following pas- 
sage: 

His heart was big with emotion, and his 
throat ached with the tension of it. Kvery 
time a horse made a fine leap or a rider 
swayed in his saddle with the free balanc- 
ing swing of the natural horseman, he 
cried out like a boy: 

_ That's right! You're the real 
You've handled a horse before!" 

Mary and Will shared very little in his 
excitement. How could they? To them it 
was amusing merely. To Jim it was ele- 
mental. It suggested the open spaces, the 
hardy life of the cattlemen, the storm of the 
stampeding herds, and the long rides in the 
deep of night over the plain. It meant 
everything that London was not—all the 
adventures and joys of mountain life. It 
brought up all his days of toil and danger 
on the trail, with a hundred camps by 
rushing mountain streams. It subtended 
the life he had lived and loved, and to 
which he was longing to return, and the 
ferce of It made Mary of little account and 
England a dreary pr.son place. 


thing! 


Curiously, the background of the scenery 
of the “high country” is not so wel) 
dcne as in some poorer books. The ride 
over the “Grizzly Bear Trail” is an ex- 
ception, but the account of it is sadly 
marred by the demon of sentimentalism 
that gets hold of the author whenever he 
tries to handle his hero's love affairs, With- 
out those love affairs the book would be 
entirely crisp and refreshing, the admirably 
expressive slang of the Westerners con- 
stituting by no means its least attraction. 


Landmarks in New York.” 


Mr. Albert Ullmann has prepared a very 
interesting history of the landmarks of 
New York City, which of necessity includes 
its entire story; going also into the origin 
of the names of its streets, its early cus- 
toms, old houses, and all that relates to its 
origin and development. 

The book is amply illustrated with re- 
productions of old pictures of people, 
places, and events, many being from old 
prints in Valentine's Manuals and other 
rare sources, and from old paintings be- 
longing to the Historical and other se- 
cieties, and from rare old maps, as well 
as from recent photographs of all sorts 
of subjects, all of which add most ma- 
terially to the charm of a volume of this 
¢haracter. Mr. Ulmann has chosen to cast 
his story into narrative form, it being a 
record of visits paid by two bright boys 
of twelve and fourteen yeafts of age, ac- 
¢ompanied by a sister slightly younger, 
the party having been organized by their 


*HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 
land. New York: 
1901. 

*THE LANDMARK HISTORY OF NEW YORK; 
ALSO THE ORIGIN OF STREET NAMES 
AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Albert Ul- 
mann, Member of the American Historical 
Society. Illustrations. Pp. vii.-2%. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1001. §1.50. 


By Hamlin Gar- 
The Century Company. 


father and Prof. Williams, a great ‘friend 
of the children, and greatly admired by 
them, who is well versed in the city's his- . 
tory and the location of its old landmarks. 
The professor, who called his party the 
“ walking historians,’’ took great pleasure 
and trouble in organizing expeditions to 
different sections of the city, the accounts 
of these trips going to make up the pres- 
ent volume. 

Mr. Ulmann’'s - plan, which will carry 
many readers back to their own childhood 


“and the days of Wilson's and MeGuffey's 


Readers, wherein such method was in con- 
stant use, enables him to introduce a cer- 
tain variety into his treatment .of. his 
chosen theme.-.He first. describes the places 
they are visiting; or the events the tablets 
commemorate, and ‘then, through the: me- 
dium of questions and, answers, is enabled 
to add much additional information. His 
object in preparing the book has been pri- 
marily to interest young readers in the 
early history of our city, its old buildings, 
and most illustrious citizens, for which pur- 
pose he has taken great pains to add as 
much information as the length of the 
book will permit, as to the characteristics 
as well as the careers of such men as have 
been most prominent in the development of 
our city, from ‘its small beginnings as a 
little Dutch village through its many 
changes, down to its present importance. 

The book will probably prove somewhat 
of a surprise even to those of us who fancy 
we know our New York rather well, and 
nothing could be more interesting than to 
pay visits to the localities described, with 
Mr. Ulmann’s book as a guide for our 
wanderings. The party's first expedition 
was made in an endeavor to locate the old 
Dutch town, tracing the site of its first 
houses, four small huts erected by Adrian 
Bloch in 1613, the latter being also our 
first shipbuilder; they also visited the site 
of Fort Amsterdam, erected in 1626, as well 
as the site of the first ‘Dutch House of 
Entertainment,” later to be the site of the 
old “ Stadt Huys,”’ all of which are com- 
memorated by tablets erected by the Hol- 
land Society. The entire trip, as well as all 
subsequent ones, being enlivened by ac- 
counts of the old buildings which often 
gave names to the street near them—as, for 
instance, Whitehall Street, so named from 
Stuyvesant’s town house, erected in 1658, 
which was afterward called “The White 
Fiall.”’ 

The second chapter is a sort of prepara- 
tion for the next walk, describing the per- 
sonality and habits of the most important 
of the founders of our city, including Kiliaen 
Van Rensselaer, Wouter Van Twiller, Will- 
iam Kieft, and Peter Stuyvesant—the West 
India Company's four Directors—the early 
Indian troubles; the surrender of the city 
to Capt. Nicolls in 1664, who demanded it 
on behalf of the Duke of York; its change 
of name and gradual development into an 
English town. 

The origin of many of our street names 
os also be found of great interest by all 
overs of genealogy and local history, while 
rot the least important feature of the book, 
for reference purposes as well as for fur- 
ther study, will be found in the full bibliog- 
raphy of works relating to our city,taking up 
first the State papers and other public docu- 
ments originally belonging to the West In- 
dia Company, some in translation from the 
Dutch, as well as other documents relating 
to the Colonial history of our State and 
city. Mr. Ullmann also prepared full 
lists of original falling within the 
province of a bibliography of works re- 
lating to New Yerk City, including his- 
tories, descriptive and reminiscent works, 
liographies, periodical literature relating to 
the city, and fiction, the usefulness of 
this very interesting book, both for a 
first reading and for future reference, be- 
ing greatly increased by its index. 


has 
works 


A Story of Emancipation.” 


Of the twelve American novels to be pub 


Mshed by the Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
Mr. Morgan Bates’s “ Martin Brook” is the 
third of the series. The romance and the 
hero of it have to do with that period when 
the first active movements looking toward 
emancipation occupied public attentior in 
New York. Judge Northcote, who lives on 
the banks of the Hudson, is a gentleman of 
the old school. There comes to him a poor 
waif, an apprentice to a cruel master, and 
out of pity the Judge gives the boy a home. 
Martin Brook has many 
that he wins the heart of 


he becomes almost 


s0 fine qualities 


Northcote, and 
his adopted son. The 
lad is educated and directs his studies 
toward the law. One day a fugitive slave 
ccmes to Elmhurst, the Northcote mansion, 
and Martin takes care of the black man. 
Enoch tells Martin that he is a runaway 
Slave. Then the lad for the first time has 
his attention called to the condition of the 
negro in the South. 

Martin has for playmate the gentle Mary 
Whittaker, the daughter of the village doc- 
tor. In the neighborhood there is, too, a 
certain Helen Stafford, and Helen's family 
are rather grand folks. Martin falls in love 
with the worldly Helen. Early in his boy- 
hcod days Martin has a quarrel with Sidney 
Graham, and the latter never loses an op- 
portunity of injuring him. Sidney discovers 
that Enoch ts a runaway slave, and coming 
by accident across a Southern friend to 
whom Enoch once belonged, the man of 
cclor was seized and carried South, 

An act of this kind was in accordance 
with the laws of the time. Martin espouses 
the cause of freedom, and becomes the 
leader of the party for emancipation. The 
remance deacribes the work done by the 
Underground Railroad. Martin marries 
Mary, for he has found out how insincere 
was Helen. A martyr to the cause of eman- 


eipation, Martin Brook, just when his tre 


“MARTIN BROOK. 
Svo. Decorated cover. 
Harper & Brothers, 


A Novel 
Pp 


By Morgan Bates 
364. New Yori: 





umph has come, dies. But he has helped to 
free the colored man of his shackles, 


The Rise of the Book Plate. 
Mr. W. G 
ume on “ The 
ownerships and 
labels 
popularity 
Mr. Henry 
whose large and 
of good book plates 
American collectors, 
duction and an interesting 
study and arrangement of book 
which valuable advice to young collectors 
will be found. He tells us there are about 
two hundred thousand specimens of book 
plates in existence, and that, while 
lections of good plates are growing. more 
more difficult to make from year to 
is far better a collection should 
grow slowly, so that its owner may know 
exactly which plates he has, and the his- 

tory and environment of its owner: 

The collector who appreciates art, as 
well as the joy of collecting, finds book 
plates unusually fascinating, something in 
fact totally different from any other 
hobby, and the more interested he gets 
the dee per he becomes involved in his pur- 
suit. With each addition to his collection 
he should be able to tell at a glance, if 
he already has: it, to what nation it be- 
longs, and to form a good idea as to who 
engraved or designed it, be it ancient or 
modern. The age of a plate that is not 
dated can, by the expert collector, be told 
with a great deal of certainty; even by 
the amateur it is not hard to determine, as 
plates have their own individuality and 
characteristics at certain periods. To 
study book plates thoroughly means that 
you must fave a knowledge of heraldry, 
geography, geneatogy, and biography, be 
the possessor of a good library on all of 
these subjects, and have familiarity with 
everything that has been published on the 
subject. 

Mr. Bowdoin, the author of the book, in 
an essay of about seven pages, describes 
the rise of the book plate from the fifteenth 
century examples down through their his- 
tory for over 400 years. And if it is true 
that Japan used this small mark of book 
ownership as early as the tenth century, 
the history of the book plate assumes an 
even greater age. Outside Japan it is quite 
safe to make the assertion that Germany 
was the first to use these little labels, crude 
and inartistic in most instances; remember- 
ing, too, that the first use of book plates 
and the invention of printing are nearly 
synonymous, 

The most interesting and original portion 
of the book, however, and the one which 
will best recommend it to collectors, is the 
last section, containing slightly over 150 
which is entirely devoted to repro- 
book plates of all countries 
however, and 
proportion of 
than of 
repro- 
and 


Bowdoin has prepared a vol- 
Rise of the Book Plate,’ the 
collecting of which little 
seems to be constantly growing in 
and extent. 

Blackwell of 
well arranged 
is so well known to all 
contributes an intro- 
paper on the 


plates, in 


New York, 
collection 


col- 


and 
year, it 


pages, 
ductions of the 
and ages—largely modern, 
containing a much larger 
English and American examples 
Continental plates There are 212 
ductions in all, containing all sorts 
varieties of plates—some extremely beauti- 
ful, others interesting from their owners’ 
rather than from the artistic standpoint; 
some ugly, others only commonplace, but 
all poorly reproduced, although printed on 
Japan paper, albeit of very quality. 
The book also contains two interesting full- 
page illustrations of book plates by E. D. 
French, *‘ The Mark Skinner Library "’ and 
the. Edward Courtland Gale plate, printed 
from the original copperplates on good 
Japan paper, which are thoroughly satis- 
factory in every way. The volume, hdow- 
is badly made in every particular. 
lt -is not an ‘inexpensive volume, being 
published at §2 net, so that it is quite fair 
to say its typography is poor, the paper 
worse, and the binding badly executed. 
The forwarding is poorly done, the cover 
being put on in the same slipshod manner, 
the cover Vinings splitting even the 
most careful handling. 


poor 


ever, 


upon 


“Old Bowen’s pepsin” 


Nothing could be more absolutely direct 
than the aufhor’s manner of telling his 
tale, which is deeply impressive solely by 
yirtue of its truth to human nature. 

The scene ts laid in a Vermont village, 
and village life, with its interlacing of in- 
terests, is depicted with accuracy and sug- 
gestiveness, but wholly without the under- 
lying note of criticism and the air of aloof- 
ness on the part of the author common 
to almost all modern writers who draw 
their’ material from rural New England. 
There are many types of character, each 
of them definitely drawn with so much 
feeling for its individuality that the reader 
closes the book fully acquainted with the 
numerous people who live and move upon 
its pages. Nor is the plot devoid of dra- 
matic interest. The problem with which it 
opens is the disposition of an old man's 
property by three trustees whom he has 
enjoined to dispose of it within a year 
for any object that they agree in consid- 
ering worthy, and that is unconnected with 
a church or any religious organization. It 
is also stipulate that the pfoperty be 
given in bulk, an s it amounts to $5,000— 
a large legacy ta be bestowed in so small 
a community—the task of the trustees is 
difficult. In place of dominating the book, 
however, and holding the attention of the 
reader through hig curiosity, this problem 
is quietly laid aside after tww or three 
chapters, and apparently forgotten in the 
introduction of various complexities in the 
lives of the townsfolk and the development 
of one man’s cuflous and extremely in- 
teresting character. Such incidents as a 
fire, apparently incendiary; a wife's reyolt 
against the tyrarhy of her husbafid, and 


*BOOK PLATES, Being an Rxemplification of 
the Art Signified by Various v0k Plates, 
From Its Earliest to Its Most Recent Prac- 
tice. Illustrated by reproductions in minia- 
ture and otherwise. Text by W. G, Bowdoin. 
With an introduction and chapter on the 
Study and Strengement st Book Plates by 
Henry ‘Blackwood. op ot . New York: A, 
Wessels Company. 1901. $2 net. 

*OLD BOWEN'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Ed- 
win, Asa Dix, New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1, ‘ . 
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NEW YORK, 


desertion of him, and a 
arranged catastrophe in- 
at murder, are suf- 
action of the story 
from flagging, and in the end the prob- 
lem turns up again in readiness for an 
unexpectedly fortunate solution that claims 
immediate sympathy and concurrence. It is 
all well done, but the author's supreme ac- 
camplishment is the regeneration of Gar- 
rett The uncompromising firmness 
with which his ugly characteristics are 
broyeht forward in the beginning and the 
acute .jnsight shown in suggesting the 
springs,ef his detestable actions force into 
byiliiant relief the tenderness with which 
his doywmfall is treated, and the softening 
effect upon him of repeated misfortunes is 
made manifest. Men exist whose natures 
change; ,gof¥] from inflexibility to genties 
ness, from stubborn selfishness to con- 
sideration and kindliness; ‘under the scourge 
of an unfriendly fate, but they rarely get 
into works of fiction; and Mr. Dix deserves 
the thanks..of his public for the steady 
light of truth and pathos in which he has 
set this example of our inconsistent hu- 
manity. Indeed, the whole spirit of his 
unpretentious psychology is catholic and 
genial, and is sure to move any reader to 
whom the motto of Abou ben Adhem may 
fairly be applied. 


her subsequent 
very ingeniously 
volving an attempt 
keep the 
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The Second Issue of the Cranbrook 


Press* 

The Cranbrook Press of Detroit has re- 
cently issued its second reprint, a beauti- 
ful and finely made edition of Anthony 
Woodville, Lord Rivers's ‘* Dictes and Say- 
ings of the Philosophers,’’ which was orig- 
inally printed by William Caxton. The lat- 
ter, having learned the art of printing on 
the Continent, returned to England and set 
up a press in one of the buildings connected 
with Westminster Abbey, and .here, some 
time during the year 1477, Lord Rivers’s 
book, the subject of the present reprint, 
‘The Dictes and Sayings of the Philoso- 
phers,"' was the first book to issue from 
Caxton’s press. 

Lord Rivers, who was a brother to Eliz- 
abeth, Queen of Edward IV. of England, 
was born in 1442. He was a scholarly man, 
leaving behind him some original poems, as 
well as translations from the classics and 
from the French, which are highly es- 
teemed. After the death of Edward IV., 
Lord Rivers was for a time guardian to 
Edward's infant son, the legitimate heir to 
the throne; but when Richard III. took 
possession of the throne, he smothered his 
nephews in the Tower of London, and soon 
after, in the year 1483, beheaded Lord Riv- 
ers without even the form of a trial. 

The ‘* Dictes and Sayings,’’ being the 
first book to Issue from Caxton's press, is 
extremely rare, an imperfect copy bringing 
at least a thousand dollars, while the Mac- 
kenzie copy brought at that sale £650. The 
book also exists in a limited fac-simile re- 
print, copies of which are said to be ex- 
tremely scarce. Never having been re- 
printed at the Kelmscott Press, the Cran- 
brook Press have chosen it for their second 
issue. 

The Cranbrook reprint is a very beauti- 
ful and creditable piece of typography, all 
its mechanical details as well as its bind- 
ing being most artistic. The present re- 
print contains five richly decorated pages,’ 
the first two of which, besides beautiful 
and elaborate interlaced woodcut borders 
made from designs by George G. Booth, 
contain also two fine miniatures, engraved 
on copper from drawings by a Western arft- 
ist, De Voss W. Driscoll, 
printed directly from the copper plates, 
which appear at the top of pages 2 and 3, 
are most artistic and effective. 

This beautiful reprint, which is published 
in an edition of 244 copies, is entirely hand 
printed, the type being afterward distrtb- 
uted. It is in a beautiful Morris Gothic 
type, the press work being extremely good 
and its pages thoroughly effective. The 
borders throughout, all differing in de- 
sign, but of an interlacing character, as 
are the head and tail pieces and initials, 
are most artistic and harmonious, The 
numerous initials and head and tail pieces, 
which are also the work of Mr. Booth, are 
equally effective, and are all made from 
wood blocks, the execution of which seems 
to be as fine as Is the design. 

The paper, of an agreeable yellowish tint, 
is hand made, and bears the Cranbrook 
water mark, the only criticism upon it be- 
ing that it is a trifle hard in its finish, 
while the volume’s proportion of margin, 
the quality and color of the ink, and the 
beauty of tbe page, is all that can be de- 
sired. 

This book is like the Scripp’s “ Lincoln,” 
the Cranbrook Sociéty’s first publication, 
thoroughly well and most attractively 
bound. The forwarding is well done, the 
sides of the volume being covered in heavy 
brown paper, while the back and corners 
of the book are in cream white classic 
vellum, with title in gold letters on a 
pretty brown leather label, the binding hav- 
ing the additional recommendation of look- 
ing well with other books. 

The quaint, original Caxton spelling is re- 
tained throughout the volume, which ad- 
mirably suits the style of the text. The 
book contains a collection of wise sayings 
translated from the old philosophers, cov- 
ering 4 period from before the timé or 
Sccratés down to the early Christian” erd, 
‘the “‘saying#”’ included in Lord Rivers 
book fte’taken from Sedechias, Hermés’ or 
Egypt, Tac, Zalquinas, Omer of Greets, 
Solon of Athens, Sabyon, Ypocras, Pithag- 
éras, Did®enes, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Alexandér the Crete, and many others: 
“THE DICTES AND SAYINGS OF THE PHIL- 

OSOPHBERS. First printed in the English 
Language by Willlam Caxton in the year 
1477, now emprinted anew by ancient process 
by Mrs. G. Booth, at the Cranbrook 


“Press, Detroit; Michigan. 1901. “Decotations, 
Edition limited to copies. Pp. 126, $12. 
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Specially 
THE 

NEW 
NOVEL 


* “ZACK” 


THE WHITE COTTAGE 
By “ZACK.” 


Miss Gwen foline Kea‘s’ first book was published two years ago, yet already anew story 
from her pen is an event. This powerful novel willadd yrzatly to her reputation. She 
has here a larger theme than ever before, hand!ed wth equal dramatic intensity. 


I2mo, $1.50 


FHE OLD NEW YORK FRONTIER 


Its Wars with Indians and Tories, Its Missionary Schools, Pioneers and Land Titles, 
1616-1800. By Francis W. Hatsey. With maps and 14 illustrations. 

This most romantic period ani country [the Susquehanna frontier in the 17th and 
18th centuries} has found a historian at last who can be as entertaining as he is sin- 


cere and exhaustive, 
12mo, $2.50 net 


THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS 


By ARTHUR COLTON 


Delectab’e stor'e; these, with imaginative childhood for the atmosphere and the Con. 
necticut hil's the basksround. Mr. Colton has in perfection the delightful half banter 
of Mr. Graiame in “ The Golden Age.”’ 


I2mo, $1.50 


A READING OF LIFE with other poems. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The high and serious purpose which rinzs through Mr. Meredith's lines is con- 
spicuous in his later poems. Including, also, noteworthy translations from the Iliad. 


12mo, $1.50 


All Booksellers or 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, N. Y. 





“A really great nowel.” 
—Buffalo News 


GOD'S + 
PUPPETS 


A Ss tory of Old New York 
By IMOGEN CLARK 


“The touch of human nature is there in all its 
Fulness, and such touches, so all too rare in recent 
Jiction, stand forth immaculate. They go fo the 
heart, and the heart touched, criticism is van- 
quished.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“ There is no character in fiction or in fact 
which can appeal more irresistibly to the human 
heart than this simple, unsophisticated, early little 
Dutch beauty, Annetje. The charm in this bit of 
character drawing is in its absolute purity and 
Sidelity.”—New Y ork Press. 
ALL BOOKSELLERS, or 


12mo, $1.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New-York 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


FOUR HUNDRED LAUGHS, | DEATH, and AFTERWARDS 
wee FUN WITHOUT VULGARITY: : By SIR EDWIN. ARNOLD. 


A beautiful new edition of this popular and 
A Bak of ‘Wily Sayings ele ite Rhy as, well-known argument for Immortality. 
boii similar style to + Bere L eand Be. oo ee pees, superb photogravure 


in white and gold, T5c. 
Just the book to look intg, before you | (Ina box.) 
start out for 4 dinner, a call, etc ft fills a Sixteen editions of this work have already 
* long felt want. been sold in England and America. 


THE CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL. By Richard Marsh. Clo,4 25; paper, 50c. 
MILLY ; AT LOVE’S-EXTREMES. By Maurice Thompson. Clo., 1.50. 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH POLITICS, By JohnM. Robertson, Clo, 3.50. 





This book is not 


selling a thousand a 
day, but those who 


have read it seem to 
have enjoyed it. 


It is really a ‘*Bully”’ 
story. 


$1.50. 


At all Bookstores 
or the Publishers. 


HERBERT $. STONE & CO., 


CHICAGO, 


Dormen B. Eaton. 


A memoir with portrait. One volume. 
120. 75 cents net, 


. 


For sale by 


G. P. Putnam's Sons 27 & 29 West 
23d Street, New York (Retail Dept.) 


THE CORNHILL BO LE" 

THE BALLAD OF READING Gaon 
Oscar Wilde. ENGLISH AS SHE IS 
ST RUC TED. By Mark Twain. UNCOLLECT- 
ED ** AUTOCRAT "’ CHAPTERS, By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. ORIGINAL POEMS. By 
_ The Sweet Singer of Michigan.” POEMS 
FOR OC¢ ‘ASIONS. By Rudyard Kipling. AN 
AUTO-ANALYSIS. By Bug:ne Field. CZ 
Beautifully printed in red and black. Each 
by _mail, 10 cents. The above six books by 
mail, prepaid, 50 cents, ALFRED BART- 
LETT, Publisher, 21 Cornhill, Boston. 


By 


Please ask for 
é Mr. Grant. 
Whenever you need a book, ad- 
dress Mr. Grant 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS Before buying books write 
for quotations. An assort- 


ment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42a St. - « =| « New York. 
Mention this advertisement and reccivea discount 


5th Edition “4” Exgulsite Prose 


She Who Will Not When She May 


A Story of a Clever Woman's Heart 
BY ELEANOR G. WALTON 


Cloth, #2mo, deckle edges, $1. For sale by all 
booksellers, or sent post-paid by the publishers. 


HENRY ALTEMUS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
———— 


vor». SHAKESPEARE” 


The latest game! Ask your stationer for it or 
send to The Shakespeare Club, Camden, Muine 
Price, 50 cts, , ; 


FOR SALE.--HARPERS' MAGAZINE. ~Complete 

set from June, 1850, to June, 1900, 39 vol- 
umes bound ; | remainder unbound; all in perfect 
rete. also re States Census, 1870, in three 
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BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
(Continued from Page 271.) 


while a long epilogue of six pages by Cax- 
ton sets forth Lord Rivers's aim in compil- 
ing and translating this book; which ig full 
of pithy sayings, impossible to show in quo- 
tation, for the reason that they read se 
much better in the fine typography and 
quaint spelling to be found in the Crangrook 
reprint. Caxton says of the manuscript 
sent him by. Lord Rivers for examination 
that it contained “ many grete, notable, and 
wyse sayeings, of. the philosophers,’’ the 
translation of whi¢h-from the French Lord 
Rivers “had right wel and connyngly made 
and. translated into right good and fayr 
English.” 


Health and a Day.* 

Mr. Andrew D. White, reporting in Mc- 
Ciure’s Magazine an interview with Tol- 
stoi, says that that wonderful old man 
mentioned, among the best things which 
had come to him from America, the publi- 
cations of the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
This association came into existence at 
the call of Dr. Lewis G. Janes, and was for 
many years in Brooklyn a source of intel- 
lectual and ethical enlightenment. The 
retative value assigned to it by Tolstol 
may not be too seriously considered, -while 
still it cannot be. passed over with indif- 
ference. Dr. Janes has other claims on 
the attention of the better class of readers 
than his projection of the Brooklyn Ethical | 
Association. He is now the manager of 
those Cambridge Conferences, which in the 
shadow of “ Old Harvard's college factories 
red" carry on a work similar to that of 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association. But his 
best distinction is that of an intelligent 
and cautious advocacy of the philosophical 
opinions of Herbert Spencer, in which re- 
spect he was not excelled by the late E. 
L. Youmans, nor is by Dr. John Fiske, 

This is perhaps too long a propylaeum 
to a little book, but the book is one that 
takes up into its substance much of Spen- 
cer's philosophy, not crudely, but by a 
process of vital assimilation which always 
leaves the writer as free to differ from his 
admired teacher as to follow him. Dr. 
Janes is not the man to slavishly obey any 
spiritual master, and everywhere in 
‘Health and a Day’’ we have the stamp 
of a well-defined individuality. The title 
of the book will be generally recognized 
as taken from the classical phrase of 
Emersom ‘‘ Give me health and a day and 
I will make the pomp of Emperors ridicu- 
Its fourteen chapters constitute a 
“De Officiis,” with an incidental 
while to Cicero's ‘ De 
Natura Deorum”™’ there is but little corre- 
sponding matter. For Dr. Janes is not 
theological. Interpreting Spencer's doctrine 
of the Unknowable in Mr. §pencer’s later 
and more positive manner, he neverthe- 
less inclines to the doctrine of Confucius, 
“ Respect the gods and keep them at a 
distance,’ and deals very meagerly in theo- 
logical or supramundane motives to right 
living. His book abounds in wholesome 
maxims and suggestions touching the art 
of living well. For the most part, we 
seem to have the mellow fruit of personal 
experience, and not the unripe lore of 
books. Beginning with an assertion of the 
unity of life—man -at once body and soul, 
inextricably joined--he passes to a study of 
the conditions of physical and mental 
+Aealth, the care pf the body, matters of food 


lous.”’ 
modern 
“De Amicitia,” 


“and cClothing,.and soton. The manner is al- 


Ways genial ang ‘undogmatic. The plea for 
terapcrance is not overdone and is hygienic 
in- ihe maim, and that for a vegetable diet 
is without the violence of those who think 
that every man who is carnivorous is, para- 
doxical as it may seem, “ very small pota- 
toes.”’ 

There are pleasant chapters upon ‘‘ Voca- 
tion and Avocation,” ‘Travel and the 
Open Mind,” ** The Saving Value of Ideals,” 
“The Ministry of Pain,"’ ‘ Social Implica- 
tion,’ and “Art and Life." In some de- 
gree these chapters are a protest against 
the self-satisfied noise and shouting of the 
prevailing social mood. ‘The imperialist # 
not to Dr, Janes’s mind, nor is the man of 
war. He is* earnestly devoted to “ the 
things that make for peace,” and he pleads 
for them ir a more persuasive manner be- 
cause af his evident and entire sinverity. 


Barrie and His Books.* 


Mr. Hammerton claims to possess at last 
three qualifications fer preparing such a 
book—that of being a “ brither Scot,” .of 
being a particular admirer of Mr. Barrie 
and his work, and lastly the fact that as 
a journalist he has spent part of his edi- 
torial life in the old town of Nottingham, 
where Barrie first took up journalism for 
a living. 

Mr. Hammerton does not attempt to deal 
with Barrie playwright; feeling that 
despite the success of ‘ The Little Minis- 
ter’ it is a financial rather than an artistic 
triumph, the play being a very sorry pro- 
duction as compared to the book, notwith- 
standing the fact that Barrie has received 
from the stage $1,000 for every dollar he re- 
alizes from his books. Mr. Hammerton 
thinks both the “ Little Minister”’ and 
“ Walker, London,” popular for reasons 
outside the playwright’s art, while 
Mr. Barrie's most serious attempt at dram- 
atization, ‘‘ Richard Savage,"’ written in 
collaboration with H. B. Marriot Watson, 
failure. a the author of 
Licht Idylls’ and ‘A Window in 
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AND HIS BOOKS 
and Critical Studies By J. A. Hammerton 
Portrait Pp. 264. London: Horace Mar- 
shall & Son, 1900. New York: M. F. Mans- 
field & Co. §2. 


Biographical 


The book touches upon Barrie's literary 
characteristics, his knowledge of woman- 
kind, his relations to his mother and the. 
great beauty of ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy,’ one 
of the most perfect books in the language; 
his Knowledge of boys, his personal charac- 
teristics, the story of “‘The Auld Lichts,” 
Thrums, and his relations to his contem- 
poraries. 

The volume also contains an explanatory 
chapter as to some of the most unuéual 
words in Barrie's books, a list of Barriana, 
and a bibliography of both published works 
and miscellaneous writings, Ii Tiljes 

The book is well printed,.on g per, 
and contains a frontispiece portrait of its 


subject. 
oF 


ESTMD 
Records of Enfield.* ... ., 

The first volume of “The History of En- 
field, Connecticut,” was most favorably 
commented on in THE New YorK Times 
SATURDAY Review of Oct. 13 of Yast year. 
Mr. Francis Oleott Allen now presents the 
second part of the work, which contains 
all the public records of Enfield “ known 
to exist,” together with the graveyard in- 
scriptions and data from Hartford, North- 
ampton, and Springfield having reference 
to the people of Enfield. The enormous 
amount of labor such an undertaking calls 
for may be judged by an examination of the 
index. It is the thoroughness of the editor 
which renders these volumes so valuable. 
Many are the extracts of an interesting 
character which might be culled from the 
work under notice. Sometimes the officials 
in charge of the records were by no means 
scholarly, as may be judged from the fol- 
lowing: 

October ye 12: 1715 The Selectmen Have 
A Greed ‘ith Jonathan pears to Keepe 
scoole & for ye Time yt he Keape a 
Are to Give him after ye Rate of four & 
Twenty pounds a year & Cleare his Rats. 
(Rates.) - 

Warham Pasons to keep Ruth Parsons 
one year at 1 6 p’r week he paying all the 
Expence Sickness & phissheians May 12. 
. .« The town is So unesey that Ruth 
*arsons should be a Town Charg we have 
put a stopp of Doing for her ane Longer. 
Monday 28 day Sept’r 1789 Dan'll Root 
must have 8 p’r week from this Date. for 
Keepen Wido Chot & findun her with Close 
& beadin & &c. if wee cant git Som bodey 


to Keep her pong ok 
November ye i4th 1718; Then ye Select- 


men agreed wth Decon Pease to keepe ye 
Widow Howard one yeare for Eight Pounds 
& what worke shee can Conveniently do; 
That is to say he is to have ye advantage 
of it—and in Case of Sickness Lameness 
ov any other accident, yt shee wants Nurs- 
ing Physick or a Doctor ye Towne is to 
be Att ye Charge of it & also to Provide 
her Cloathing. 

These extracts have to do with the Rev- 
olution: 

An order to pay to Augustus Diggins it 
being the sum he paid into the Treasury as 
a fine enter’d on the other side, the said 
Diggins having since provided a man to 
Inlist into the Con'll army. 

June. By Sundry fines Receiv’d of Sun- 
dry Persons hereafter Named for their 
Neglect to perform Each a Tower of Mili- 
tary Duty. 

To cash paid to Pearce for performing a 
Tower of Military Duty in the Room of 
Asahel Sexton June. 

To pay Daniel Burbank for a load wood 
carried to Crowel for a sick soldier 19 and 
time spent in collecting Hay and Oats for 
the Light Horse which pais him for the 
whole of the Warrant he had for s'd serv- 
ice, 18. 

March 5, by an order to Denis Bement 
Jun'r for a plank for the bridge near his 
house and bringing s'd plank. 

After 1780 the Treasurer, in making up 
his accounts, writes that a debtor paid his 
quota “in hard money.” The distinction 
was then drawn between the Continental 
paper money and coin. 

A most interesting study is that of the 
first names, especially those given to the 
gentler sex, It is supposed that the ro- 
mance Hterature of a certain period has an 
effect on the names of the time. The op- 
posite is probably the truth. Authors did 
not invent names for heroines, but took 
those in common usage, selecting, however, 
those which struck their fancy. Examining 
the births, marriages, and other records of 
the past, the following first names have 
been selected, as belonging to .the daugh- 
ters, sisters, and wives of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, and in common us¢ 
in Ne England during the last hundred 
eo dost tenia Abegail, Abigail, Arvilla, 
Beka, Delight, Eunice, Euphrosia, Euphra- 
sia, Elditha, Edatha, Eudora, Huldah, No- 
lusia, Jemima, Lorinda, Lucinda, Lovica, 
Lorena, Lovice, Lovisa, Ledia, Love, Lois, 
Loiza, Marilla, Minerva, Mehitabel, Mariah, 
Milla, Penelope, Penelipa, Persis, Prissilah, 
Prissihl, Pamelia, Phila, Philena, Roxana, 
Roxalina, Rebeckah, Rheuama, Rosalina, 
Suphrenia, Sebrah, Sabrina, Tabitha, Try- 
phena, Tryphenia, Zerviah. In the record 
of the betrothals, generally called ‘ inten- 
tions,”’ the phraseology -varies. Sometimes 
it is, ‘‘ There is a purpose of matrimony,” 
materimony," or ‘‘ mareag,”’ or ‘ ma- 
and “ marieg.'’ We may be wiser 
the causes of death, for, 
says, ‘‘The science of medicine 
exist in order to cure diseases, 
diseases in order that there 
medicine,’’ so some 
“from. languish- 

inscrutable 
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Taking a Holiday.* 

Beeause a man is a clergyman, must he 
be glum and moody? Is he to bear on his 
face a stereotyped expression of self-morti- 
fication, and must his words be of warn- 
ine’ Mr. John Calvin Goddard's volume is 
not theological doctrine. He has a 
hcliday, he abroad, and uses 
‘eyes and ears chiefly as a man, not as a 


one of 


goes his 


minister, so that his book is not to be sus- 
pected of homilies in disguise.’ He “ breaks 
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on his trip last year, the author visits 

and the Holy Land. Naples enchants 5 
mainly from its situation. “It is a case 
where God made the country; man made 
the town.’ Naples calls for “paint and 
putty.” Soap could be used there to a gre#t 
advantage. Armed with his camera, Mr. 
Goddard hires the privilege of taking an - 
old woman with babe in her arms for 3 
cents. “But the terms of the contract 
teaked out, whereupon they swarmed upon 
me from all quarters, offering job lots in 
babes, old women, cripples, plain and fan- 
cy, at 3 cents, 2 cents, 1 eent, two for a 
cent—the market was“soon glutted.”” Tak- 
ing the steamer to Messina, the filth of the 
place again offends the author’s senses. 
** Soap ds dear, apparently, in Messina, and 
in lieu of sand and grayel, they throw gar-, 
bage upon the streets. The Selectmen say 
it comes cheaper, and enables them to run 
the town on a twelve-mill tax.” 

Arriving at Alexandria and remembering 
its past, the author writes: “I drank in 
all the air I could, in hope of its being a 
homiletic tonic." In Alexandria the. first 
regular camel is seen, ‘‘so picturesque in 
the chromo, and so gawkyesque in the open 
air.”” What struck our tourist at Cairo was 
the prevalence of the flea. It is a creature 
not*to be “dismissed with a wave of the 
hand.” 

On the title page of this amusing.volume 
there is “ Privately Printed.” It is, how- 
ever, the intention of the author to have 
his work before long regularly published. 


Jerome’s Pleasant Stories.* 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is a master merry- 
maker, with the exceptional quality of in- 
oculating his joyousness. He has the true 
galété de coeur, and is never anything else 
than decorous, The most sedate of readers 
cannot take up “ The Observations of Hen- 
ry" without indulging in a good laugh. 
The author has such a nice way of putting 
his stories, with the talent of making them 
all seem perfectly natural. And, pray, why 
not a waiter see any number of 
queer things? Henry the waiter, so Mr. 
Jerome informs us, had a peculiar way of 
imparting information, “ his method being 
generally to commence a story at the end, 
and then, working backward to the begin- 
ning, wind up with the middle.” Most of 
the stories have to do with London life, 
and barmaids figure at times. 

There is a girl with red hair and her sou- 
briquet is ‘‘ Carrots.’’ Carrots becomes the 
rage of the town, for she can dance and 
sing. Mr. Jerome tells how puffing is car- 
ried out as a fine art, and as Miss Caro- 
line Trevelyan, she figures on all occa- 
sions. If it is not Miss Trevelyan, it is her 
dog, “‘which is doing something out of 
the common.”’ Carrots marries a noble and 
good-for-nothing man, and is wretchedly 
unhappy. Carrots is an honest woman, and 
has not forgotten the young fellow, Kipper, 
who has always been her friend. The hus- 
band, the Marquis of Appleford, dies. His 
wife is left in poverty. She makes a mys- 
terious disappearance; supposably she was 
drowned. Then Carrots turns up, and she 
marries the faithful Kipper, and at Cape 
Town the former Marchioness runs In con- 
nection with her husband a first-class hotel, 
and Carrots “ might almost be taken for a 
Duchess—until she opens her mouth, when 
her accent is found to be slightly reminis- 
cént of the Mile-End Road.” 

Delightful is the story of the mix-up of 
an infant and a bull pup, and the nine- 
months child takes naturally to dog bis- 
cuit. “The Probation of James Wrench” 
imparts its lesson. Wrench, who was a head 
waiter, marrie@ a nice and sensible’ hotel 
maid, and the two got along very well, 
when James inherited quite a pot of money. 
Then James went to the bad. He left his 
wife. Of course James lost all his money. 
Then he found his wife, who was the mis- 
tress of a small but first-class hotel at 
Brighton. James.is glad enough to accept 
the position of boots in his wife's estab- 
lishment. But Mrs. Wrench is not cruel, 
James does his duty nobly. He accepts his 
punishment. Gradually Mrs. Wrench im- 
proves conditions for James, At last there 
is a perfect understanding, and you are sat- 
isfied that James's sins are all forgiven. 

The most ardent of novel readers does 
tire at times of the ultra romantic, with 
fiction introspective and retrospective, and 
it is a positive relief to fasten on just such 
a book as is *‘ The Observations of Henry.” 


Barry’s “The Wizard’s Knot.”* 


An Irish story well told is certain te be 
an affair to stir the pulses, and the present 
one is no exception. Abounding in the gay- 
ety and melancholy, the superstition and 
irresponsibility of the Celtic temperament, 
it has an interest and charm apart from its 
strictly literary merit which perhaps hardly 
exceeds the ordinary. 

The plot is -curious an@d dramatic. It 
hinges upon the shame and hatred felt by 


‘a young Irish baronet for his mother; who, 


ten years before the time of the story, had 
left him and his father ‘*‘to fly with the 
wild geese,” as the Irish, phrase puts it. 
The father dies of the shock and when the 
mother returns to her son to put herself 
under his protection, he accepts her at 
first as a prisoner only, and then, gradu- 
ally yielding to filial sentiments, finds him- 
self drawn snare which she 
knows as well how to set. Con- 
cerning this there is no illusion attempted. 
The reader knows at the beginning as well 
as at the end that the Lady Liscarroll is 
every whit as false as she is fair, and will 
no stone unturned no lie 
treacherous 


into a deadly 
as of old 


untold 
The 


leave and 


to accomplish ends 


her 
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A story of mystery that piques 
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palmiest days. 
those 


tery.’ —TOWN Topics, New York. 


other characters, however, struggle through 
dark ways to unexpected conclusions, and 
have each an individual history of striking 
experiences and powerful emotions, 

There is undoubtedly an element of melo- 
drama—it would be difficult to lay the 
scene in Ireland and leave this element out 
—but the flashes of true imagination, the 
insight into the Celtic nature, the genuine 
ring of the pathos and of the deep, simple 
passions that wring the hearts of this child- 
like people, overweigh the cheaper parts 
of the book and make it much more than 
the story of wild adventure whicd on the 
surface it ts, 

The’ terrible account of the famine that 
swept over Ireland in 1846, when the people 
died by the thousands and cottages were 
burned over the corpses within them by 
way of a funeral pyre, is given with genu- 
ine eloquence, and the helpless position of 
the Irish landlord under the order then 
reigning is fairly shown. 

Besides such horrors and an admixture of 
the supernatural, hinted at rather than in- 
sisted upon, are charming suggestions of 
the lovely Irish landscape, scraps of old 
Gaelic songs and legends, and an assort- 
ment of Irish proverbs and sayings which 
give a real if somewhat faritastic beauty to 
the narrative. One character, also, the 
Wizard, Cathal O’Dwyer—iearned, ignorant, 
a drunkard and spendthrift, and the most 
pathetic of figures—would in itself redeem 
a much less impressive book than this, 
while his daughter, Joan, is a type of all 
that is fairest and most lovable in the 
“*daughters of Erin.” 

Taken as a whole “ The Wizard's Knot” 
is a book to be read by those who care for 
the warm Irish heart and the strain of rich 
and pungent poetry Inevitable in all its 
loves and sorrows, as well as by those who 
seek a spirited tale in which incidents are 
plenty, action is swift, and sensations are 
lavishly dealt out. 


Sir Christopher.* 

Richard Ingle may have been too much 
for the Calverts, but in her pleasant new 
story of ‘“ Sir. Christopher,’’ Mrs. Maud 
Wilder Goodwin conquers him by a pen 
stroke or two, so let no twentieth century 
woman, grudging her tears as a needless 
expenditure of nervous force, hesitate to 
read the tale, lest the pirate’s name presage 
dismal adventures for the hero and heroine 
and other virtuous folk. The evil Richard's 
capture of St. Mary’s and the horrors of 
“the plundering time” in the Maryland 
Colony are swept aside, Richard is driven 
off, and Sir Christopher and his bride, the 
lovely Elinor Calvert, are left on the way 
to the altar. They deserve their good fort- 
une, being a noble pair, courageous and 
high spirited, and they have fit company in 
their friends, Giles and Margaret Brent, 
—_— 
*sIR 
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and a delightful boy, Elinor’s son, 
Cupid to her Venus. As is almost inevita- 
ble, the complicated relations of Catholic 
and Protestant, King’s men and Parlia- 
ment men, are brought into the tale, and 
the saintly White is an active personage, 
being Elinor’s confessor and director, and 
here the author has carefully avoided tak- 
ing sides, and has shown the failings and 
the good qualities of both religious fac- 
tions. Readers of ‘‘ The Head of a Hun- 
dred "’ will rejoice in again meeting Hum- 
phrey Huntoon and Elizabeth, his wife, and 
in making the acquaintance of thetr son, a 
youth of parts, with an exceedingly pretty 
love story of his own. He is so young that 
he may be the hero of a future Maryland 
novel, gr perhaps that honor is reserved 
for young Cecil Calvert, who under the 
tutelage of*Sir Christopher, should grow 
up a valiant gentleman and good fighter. 
The prospect is pleasant enough, except, 
perhaps, to gentlemen who, being incom- 
petent to write historical novels, naturally 
condemn them and their readers. 


to play 


“The Story of Eva.”* 


The heroine of Mr. Will Payne in ‘ The 
Story of Eva” is a person uninstructed, 
and willful, who leaves her faithless 
husband and resumes the task of sup- 
porting herself. She is fortunate and pros- 
perous when she discovers that it is neces- 
sary for the happiness and salvation of an 
educated man that she should pretend to 
be his wife, and although both he and she 
suppose that her husband hfs obtained a 
divorce from her, they do not pretend to 
legalize the union into which they enter. 
They flourish like a green bay tree, the 
man obtaining an increase of salary, which 
enables them to enter a luxurious apart- 
ment hotel, the woman reveling in pretty 
clothes and pleasant acquaintances, until 
the inevitable fear of detection destroys 
their happiness. Neither is in the least dis- 
turbed by consciousness of sin, although 
the man is not quite sure that he has been 
truly magnanimous and chivalric, but both 
feel that they have been impolitic. He pre- 
pares for a separation, and she, moaning 
that she “has tried twice,’ and that the 
dependence of woman upon man ‘‘seems the 
most awful thing that she ever heard of,” 
decides to leave him. The death of her 
husband does not lead to any offer of mar- 
riage, and she is quite ready for departure, 
when a fire in their hotel, and belief in 
her death, create a revulsion of intention 
in the man, and co-operate with the discov- 
ery of her approaching motherhood to con- 
vince him that marriage with her is the 
only road to happiness and to worldly suc- 
cess open to him. Therefore, they go to 
Wisconsin, but “nothing important oc- 
curred there, only a little formality before 
a young clergyman, who spoke through his 
nose, and a little fee."’ “ Yet !t seemed to 
—— 


—_ STO Fr ‘A. Will. Payne. Boa- 
ton: ae on, wit in a Co. Prea advance 
ts, 


make a large point in their lives,’’ says Mr. 
Payne in thoughtful contemplation. 

Granting that such a story is a suitable sub- 
ject for treament in a novel; granting that 
in the chaos from which the patriot hopes 
that a great nation may emerge, such moral- 
ly and mentally incomplete beings as Mar- 
vin and Eva may exist and may do wrong 
without sinning against knowledge; grant- 
ing everything that the ‘ broad”’ and the 
“liberal '’ may ask, the truth remains that 
the spectacle of the calm, unabashed, cal- 
lous, comfortable complacence of these two 
is anything but edifying to the uncritical 
reader and little short of disgusting to one 
believing in the eternal, omnipresent domi- 
nance of righteousness. The smallest evi- 
dence that Eva is not meant to be regarded 
model; the briefest condemnatory 
phrase; the most shadowy prediction of the 


fate awaiting the man wedded to the wo- 
man who is a sinner, would excuse the 
story. As it stands, its author seems to 
have rushed in where even State Attorneys 
fear to tread and where it is to be hoped 
no other author will follow him, The next 
intruder cannot plead even the excuse of 
the pioneer 

Mr. Payne is not to be mistaken for one 
of those who mask moral corruption by 
formal beauty. His style is bald and rough, 
and when he finds a phrase pleasing to 
him he invariably repeats it -five times 
within ten pages. 
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“Prince Hal” Vindicated.* 


What with Miss Mollie Elliot Seawell's 
recent championship of James II. in “ The 
House of Egremont,”’ and --uw the arrival 
of Miss Josephine Caroline Sawyer upon 
th@ield with as sincere an effort to prove 
in her new book, “ Every Inch a King,” 
the virtues of Henry V., while still Prince 
of Wales, and to show how that Prince 
was a most maligned hero, we shall soon 
have none but saints in English history. 
Indeed, we may almost expect some brave 
and ardent spirit to rush forth boldly to 
rehabilitate Richard III., and prove to us 
that the Little Princes in the Tower were 
not the victims of Richard's merciless am- 
bition, but died peacefully of some infan- 
tile malady contracted in spite of that 
noble King's kindly.care and devotion. Miss 
Sawyer almost banishes skepticism con- 
cerning Prince Hal. She describes him, in- 
~ in glowing terms: 


rry Monmouth, as the common people 
daliahted to, call the the hero whom they al- 
most worship’ spen s you n 
war at Wales under vat diaos _——. might 
well have made a man of strength despair. 
Although but a boy, he was ras personally at 
the head of his troops, directing the cam- 
en, ing in the battles, and during 
he cruel hard intervals of preparation, 
sharing the keen sufferings of his men, 
bea. all the blame when the Court re- 
fused the sorely needed money for, sup- 
lies, even selling his few jewels to’ buy 
ood, and for reward receiving only the 
bitter complaints of the neglectful Court 
at the lack of victories over an enem y Pet that 
would not fight. Bravely and steadily had 
he remained year after year at his post, 
strugel against the rant supersti- 
tions of men, the inhuman. methods of 
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warfare used by his enemies, the constant 
discouragements and unexpected obstacles 
that he encountered, and the ever-increas- 


ing privations which he was powerless to 
relieve. 


All this is in contrast to the impression 
left by Shakespeare, who has so colored our 
minds coneerning* that compeer of those 
redoubtable heroes, Falstaff, Bardolph, 
and Poins, that we find it hard to erase 
the portrait h@ has created of the swag- 
gering, careless Prince, and enthrone in 
its place the image of one whose every 
word and look are filled with majesty. 
And yet, even Shakespeare has granted 
that his short but brilliant reign as King 
was one to prove the sterling worth of the 
man, Miss Sawyer’s statements should not 
be quickly doubted. They carry with them 
a pleasant sense of conviction, and send 
us scurrying to our English histories and 
biographies in the hope of finding the 
proofs, 

The love story 
which her leading 


she has woven, through 
characters tread with 
such rare grace, is a sweet,and pleasing 
one, happily lacking in all those scenes 
of bloodshed and violence which have filled 
the pages of modern fiction. The his- 
torical background of the story is well 
maintained also, and the whole book seems 
written with a loving interest and care 
which adds much to the sincerity of the 
author's purpose. 

There is grace of style about it, too. The 
stately diction of the fifteenth century is 
well maintained, and each sentence is 
rounded and finished in a charmingly musi- 
cal manner. One cannot speak too highly 
of the sweet purity of the tale, which 
should gain for the book a widespread in- 
terest apart from any historical merit— 
or demerit—it may possess, 


New Interest Tables.* 


According to the authors, or rather the 
computers, of this work its aim “is to pro- 
vide business and professional men with a 
ready means of finding interest calcula- 
tions, the method of compilation being more 
complete than that employed in any other 
interest tables.’’ No doubt it will be a val- 
uable acquisition to the working system of 
bankers, brokers, lawyers, and large busi- 
ness houses in general. The computations 
are on the basis of 300 days per annum at 
ext 4, 5, and @iper cent., and there is a cal- 

ulation of interest on every sum from $1 

- page of calculations is devoted to every 
day from one tq 126 days consecutively, and 
the rest of the xen is figured by months, 
each month hav a separate page. This 
method is fol for the four rates the 
book contains, and makes a more 
possive set of tables than we have yet seen 

SE cent. one day table, on the basis of 
s, is embodied in the book for for 
~~ istarest on dally balances. Moreover. 
interest at any per centum from 1 to 12 can 
be readily calculated from the tables. This 
volume ts printed from large tyves on excel- 


lent peper. It is substantlally and appro- 
priatély bound. 


*BANKBRS' AND MERCHANTS INTEREST 
TABLES. Computed on the basis 
days annum at 3%, 4, 5, and 6 
an accurate calculation 
one doll 
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FIELDING. 


His Descent from the Counts of 
Hapsburg Through the Earls of 
Denbigh Discredited—Gib- 
bon’s Famous Passage.” 


One of the most famous passages in the 
‘* Miscellaneous Writings" of Gibbon, the 
historian, is the following: 

Our immortal ere was of the youn- 
ger branch. of the Earls of Denbigh, 
who drew their origin from the Counts of 
Hapsburg, the, Mneal descendants of El- 
trico, in the *séventeenth century, Duke 
of Alsace. Far different have been the 
fortunes of the English and German divi- 
sions of the family of Hapsburg. The 
former, the Knights and Sheriffs of Lei- 
cestershire, have slowly risen to the dig- 
nity of a peerage; the latter, the Emper- 
ors of Germany and Kings of Spain, have 
threatened the liberty of the Old and in- 
vaded the treasures of the New World. 
The successors of Charles V. may disdain 
their brethren of England; but the ro- 
mance of “Tom Jones,” that exquisite 
of human manners, will outlive the 
palace of the Escurial and the Imperial 
Kagle of Austria. 

In one way the Imperial Eagle of Austria 
has been already worsted, for in the latest 
edition of “ Burke's Peerage’’ we find 
that it has disappeared from the armorial 
bearings of the Fieldings, Earls of Den- 
bigh. Thereby hangs a tale. 

Ever since the times of the third Earl 
of Denbigh, in the latter part of the sev- 
enteenth century, the claim of the Field- 
ings to ancestors among the German Haps- 
burgs had until a few years ago been 
upheld by every genealogical authority in 
England. The dignity had been recognized 
by sovereigns of England, and for this 
reason had been treated with respect 
on the Continent, although German geneal- 
ogists were silent on the subject. Briefly 
forth, the claim is that in the reign of 
Henry IIL, Geffery, Count of Hapsburg 
having been reduced to great poverty by 
the oppression Rodolph, Emperor of 
Germany, of his sons, Sir Geffery, went 
to England and the English King, 
assuming the surname of Felden, of Field- 
eng, or Filding, from his father’s preten- 
sions-to the dominions of Laufenbourg and 
Rheinfelden. All this we are told 
* Burke's Peerage is explained in an 
cient manuscript, written King 
ward ILV.'s time. 

In 1620 Sir William 
was created Baron and 
and two years later he 
Denbigh. Since then 
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Fielding, a 
Viscount 
was made 
the Earls 
have received honors of 
the present, the tenth Earl, having 
lord waiting to the late Queen. 
author of ‘Tom Jones”’ was a grand- 
son of the first Earl and nephew of Basil 
Fielding, afterward the second Earl. 

Even without tracing the career of the 
Fielding family further back than 1620 its 
authéntic history and the honors it. has 
are which the oldest hous¢ 
Britain might well envy, and it 
owing to this very fact that 
to Hapsburg descent had re- 
long There was 
however, J. Horace Round, who 
the validity of this claim, and 
his patient and persistent research has at 
last proved it to have been based upon a 
mass of forgeries and falsifications. His 
article on this subject, ‘‘ Our English Haps- 
burgs which originally appeared in an 
English review, now published with 
other papers of a similar 
nature ‘Studies in Peerage 
History.” 
The name 
notable for 
particularly 
known 
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point in 
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of Mr. Round has long been 
accurate historical research 
that branch of literary in- 
genealogy, where there Is 
for absolute truth The 
the claim which aroused 
suspicion was the fact 
the family had come to 
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fabricated’ in’ thé “time of Charles 11. in 
imitation of the style of Henry VIII. 

Every line that is followed traces the 
origin of the claim to the third Earl, al- 
though a letter written by the second Earl 
evidently reveals the exaet time when the 
desire to fabricate distinguished Continental 
ancestry first moved the emotions of the 
Fieldings. It is all very interesting, thor- 
ough, convincing. Sic transit gloria ‘mundi. 

And so it is with many other claims to 
ancient and famous distinction, t oS 
by the Heralds’ College and p ‘Keiaimwea by 
| long accepted bodks on 
knighthood, and gentry, "a 
under the searching eye 
This gentleman in the ne ‘eee us 
| shows himself to be a most distinguished 

representative ef@h® “new” genealogy in 
| opposition to the‘ old.” As he says in his 
preface, the ‘vold "’ still survives among per- 
sons who know better, or who should know 
better, and in order to trace the source of 
the fabies of family origin we have to 
penetrate behind ‘ Burke’ to the authors 
of these fabrications, the heralds and the 
|; antiquaries of the: sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries... The joyous age of the 
‘old genealogy ranged from the days of 
Heary VIIIL to those of Charles I., and 
of pedigrees published in modern books 
many were concocted at that period and 
duly certified as true by officers of the 
Heralds’ College,"’ 

Persons who are interested to learn upon 
how slight a fabric of verity rest many 
of the claims put forth or assumed by sev- 
era) of the supposed most illustrious houses 
of Great Britain may be enlightened by 
consulting ‘' Studies in Peerage and Family 
History.’ The titles of the chapters in- 


dicate in what directions Mr. Round has 
conducted his studies, Besides ‘* Our Eng- 


lish Hapsburgs,"’ to which we have already 
given considerable attention, we have 
‘The Peerage,’ “ The Origin of the Stew- 
j aoe, ‘The Counts of Boulogne as Eng- 
} lish Lords,” “The Family of Ballén and 
the Conquest of South Wales,” “‘ The Origin 
of the Russells,” “ The Rise of the Spen- 
‘Henry VIII. and the Peers,” 
“Charles I. and Lord Glamorgan,” “ The 
of the Barony of Mowbray,’ and 
Succession to the Crown."" Even 
the pretenders to royalty do 
Although Mr. Round's expo- 
‘new’ genealogy may in a 
general way be considered simply as one 
of the ‘‘new” historical movement 
is everywhere apparent, still his 
delving it does to the root not 
of historical fact, but of personal pre- 
has a distinct and independent 
value, His service is to history, but in a 
higher degree to society, to that part 
society upon which rests the proud heritage 
of the British social system. But the 
tonishing thing is that it has never been 
done before. 
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THE FRENCH ACADEMY 


Mr. Vincent’s Books About It and 
Corneille.* 


We recall with pleasure the charming 
little volume on the Hotel de Ranrtboillet, 
issued about this time last year and writ- 
ten by Mr. Leon.H. Vincent. That the sub- 
ject was one of interest to students of 
French literature has been amply proved 
by the appearance of these simtlar volumes 
dealing with the French Academy and 
Pierre Corneille. 

The books themselves are not exhaustive 
histories of their subjects, but seem rather 
te have been written with the desire more 
deeply to interest the student in the origin 
and.growth of literature in France during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
With this end in, view, Mr. Vincent has 
prepared a carefull¥ arranged bibliograph- 
ical appendix which refers the reader to 
just such works as are best calculated to 
stimulate a deeper pursuit of the study. 
While the volumes are, therefore, largely 
text hooks, they should, nevertheless, be of 
Kkeensinterest to the general reader whose 
knowledge of France's men of letters ex- 
tends, in many cases, mainly to those few 
world-known authors whose names stand 
out prominently. 

The origin of the French Academy has 
been ascribed largely to the influence of 
the Hotel de Ramboullet and the conversa- 
tions that took place in its biue room, It 
was, however, more probable, that the first 
rea! idea of such an organization was con- 
ceived in the barely furnished rooms of 
Matsherbe—a man whose perfection in the 
use and application of words gained for 
him the title of “tyrant of words and syl- 
lables "'—where a handful of ardent think- 
ers and scholars used to meet to discuss 
and study the best in literature. 

Certain it is that in 1629, at the house 
of M. Valentin Conrart, a young “man liv- 
ing in the Rue des Veilles-Etuves, near 
Rue Saint Martin, the eight members of 
the French Academy first met. The meet- 
ings were held once a week in the after- 
noons, and were carried on with all the 
informality of a gathering of friends. There 
were no parliamentary restrictions or bind- 
ing rules to adhere to. The members were 
nearly all of the same social grade—that is, 
from the middle class—were all devoted to 
the French language, and zealous to im- 
prove it and their own usage of it. 

What, if anything, might have come of 
this ideal association had not Bois-Robert, 
a favorite of Richelieu, béen admitted into 
its circle, can scarcely be imagined. It was, 
however, through his influence and» much 
against the desires of the main body of 
*THE FRENCH ACADEMY. By Leon H. Vin- 
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the society that the Cardinal became in- 


terested in the enterprise and extended not 
only his patronage, but his offer to have 
conferred upon it, through his influence, 
letters patent, making it a public institu- 
tion. In spite of what might have been the 
individual wishes of the members, this 
offer was accepted—because it could not 
well be refused—and in 1635 the Académie 
francaise became an established fact with 
Richelieu at its head. 


The meetings were no longeg marked by 
the delightful informality of earlier days. 
To give ‘“‘order and form” to them, the 
Academicians provided themselves with of- 
fleers, consisting of a Director and a Chan- 
cellor; to be chosen by lot for a term of 
two months each; a Secretary, to be chosen 
by ballot, and to hold the position for life, 
the entire membership to include forty. 


These preliminaries being settled, the 
Academy set itself to the execution of its 
main object, that of preparing a dictionary, 
a grammar, a treatise on rhetoric, and One 
on poetry. Et would be interesting to fol- 
low Mr. Vincent in his clear summary of 
the trials and vicissitudes experienced dur- 
ing the progress of these undertakings. 
Only the dictionary has ever seen the light 
of day, the first*edition of that not ap- 
pearing, however, until 1604, 


That the Académie frangaise has out- 
lived two centuries speaks well for the 
firm rock upon which it was founded. It 
has passed safely through the crisis of the 
French -Revolution, and to-day is an inde- 
pendent institution, representing the high- 
est and best culture of France. 

Pierre Corneille, one of the earliest of 
the French dramatists, and also a member 
(although in late life) of the Académie 
francaise, lived also in the seventeenth 
century, having been born at Rouen in 
1606. At eighteen he was admitted to the 
bar, but although for twenty years he prac- 
ticed law, the work was ever uncongenial, 
and he joyfully resigned it. 


The poet was only twenty-three when he 
wrote his first play, “ Mélite ou les fausses 
lettres,"45 a comedy in five acts, and in 
verse. The. chief work which threw upon 
Corneille the bright light of public interest 
was his drama of “ The Cid,"’ taken from 
the Spanish legend repeated to him by 
M. de Chalon, one time secretary to Marie 
de Médicis. But if this drama brought him 
_much glory, it brought him at the same 
time much censure, for Richelieu, who was 
himself an ardent worshipper of the muse 
and was known to write also, as. well 
as many other of the minor poets and 
dramatists, grew jealous of his success, 
and there ensued such a war of abusive 
pamphlets as has never been seen in 
France since, An attack more venomous 
than any of its predecessors, and signed 
by George de-Scudéry, a brother of Made- 
laine de Scudéry, one of the précieuses who 
flourished at that time, brought forth the 
intercession of Richelieu. He urged that 
the judgment of the French Academy be 
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brought to bear upon the work. Corneille 
reluctantly consented to submit the drama 
to their mercies, and after a careful and 
minute study of the play their opinion was 
rendered—by no means complimentary, yet 
far more lenient than the Cardinal might 
have desired. 

After the publication of “ The 
which at this distant date is still pepulariy 
accepted as the cornerstone for the wealth 
of real dramatic literature that has fol- 
lowed—indeed, Moliére freely confesses that 
but for Corneilte’s guidance he might never 
have accomplished his own masterpieces 
Corneille -wrote many dramas, the most 
noteworthy of which was perhaps “ Hor- 
ace.”” It was im the Galerie du Palais that 
Corneille first originated the idea of real- 
ism in scenery upon the stage. 

Of necessity, we must pass over many 
points which Mr. Vincent dwelis»upon with 
interest, such as Corneille’s short member- 
ship among the famous “five authors” 
engaged by Richelieu to collaborate and 
jointly produce dramas under his patron- 
age in the salle du thé&tre of the Palais 
Cardinal. Of his private life little is known. 
He seems to have appeared seldom in the 
social life of his period, being shy and, in 
spite of his long residence in Paris, some- 
thing of a provincial. That the criticism of 
his own day, and even of the present day, 
has often been adverse and even harsh 
cannot be denied, yet Corneille may justly 
be called the father of the higher French 
drama. 


Cid,” 


A Distinction and a Difference. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I notice an inquiry by “ Reader’’ In your 
issue of April 6 for a list of books referred 
to in your editorial of March 2, which he 
says ‘‘ would greatly aid those who desired 
to know what was considered books of 
power,’ and also that Mr. Norman Astley 
asks for a list of the Providence collection, 
and calls it ‘“‘a godsend to thé average 
reader.”’ While it may bé difficult to under- 
stand exactly what an “average reader "’ 
is, I think both inquirers have missed the 
distinction made between “ the literature 
of power”’ and “ the literature of knowl- 
edge,’ which appeared in THe Ruvrew of 
March 2, on which you ‘commented edi- 
torially, saying that “ Mr. Foster of the 
Providence Library defines the two classes 
most accurately.’’ It is very evident, how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding Mr. Foster's 
definition, néither of these gentlemen who 
write for information—and there are many 
mire like them—has a clear conception 
of what he means. Mr. Foster will pardon 
me if I state that I do not think he has 
discriminated between his two literatures 
with sufficient clearness. I think his ex- 
planation is too abstract; that it is ad- 
dressed more to readers who already have 
the knowledge of the distinction than to 
those before whom it has come for the 
first time, and possibly a better and a 
clearer idea has been obtained from his 


illustrative list in Tue Review of the 6th 
inst. than from his definition In that of 
March 2. 

{ think it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Foster has named his scheme “ The Stand- 
ard Library.’’ While there is no doubt that 
this word may be properly applied to any- 
thing “finished and unalterable among 
men,’’ and so far Mr. Foster is right in his 
side of it, yet it is the truth that there is 
not e more hackneyed word in the English 
language. It has come to be a stock trade 
expression, and stands for anything and 
everything—and nothing—at different times, 
It conveys no ftxity of idea to the hearer 
of it, amd may be applied to-day to a new 
fishhook or a new bootjack and_to-mor- 
row to a room full of books.’ From its 
chame!eonlike characteristics it could be 
more fittingly applied to books of the liter- 
ature of knowledge, the peculiarity of 
which is to be “‘ moved’ and “ superseded.” 
But “The Literature of Power” was a 


ame already fixed by De Quincey. 
ape Se - F. LOBO. 


™i. 
Philadelphia, April 16, 1901.‘ 


Mr. Howells and Prof. Wendell. 


‘The Rochesterian’’ in The Rochester Post- 
Express. 

Barrett Wendell, Professor of English 
at Harvard University, has published “A 
Literary History of America,’ and though 
the chances are that it is of no great value, 
there is this to be said in its favor, that 
it has added indirectly to the gayety of 
nations, since it is the occasion Of an ar- 
tacle by W. D. Howells in ‘fhe North Amer- 
ican Review, entitled, “ Professor Barrett 
Wendell’s Notions of American Literature " 
which is like the introduction of a guest 
with a sneer. Hereafter Wendell, like the 
poet Montgomery, may claim to be remem- 
bered because he has provoked one of the 
masterpieces of hostile criticism, for though 
Howells’s article is not to be compared in 
brilliancy, bitterness, and brutality with 
that in which Macaulay put an end to 
Montgomery's literary reputation, it is a 
model of that gentle, candid, conscientious, 
considerate, moderate depreciation, which 
condemns more completely than abuse, 
and convinces the reader by its sad and 
sweet severity that the victim does not 
rise to the level of contempt. Not the 
least amusing and interesting feature 
about the criticism is the puzzlement which 
it brings to the reader's mind as to whether 
Mr. Howells ts satisfying a secret per- 
sonal spite against Prof.. Wendell, or en- 
deavoring to say all the pleasant things 
that it is possible to say honestly about so 
insufferable a snob. 


trish Who Speak Their Own Tongue. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I was interested in reading in your issue 
of last week Mr. Seumas MacManus’s letter 
concerning the revival of the study of the 
Irish language. Among other things, he 
states ‘‘ that there are at the present time 


in Treland at least 900,000—but more prob- 
ahiy 1,000,000—who can speak the language 
of their land.” 

I find from British census reports that f 
1871 the Irish is people in fre! 
were over 1 and these had fallen in 
1801 to onl 060. In view of these fig- 
ures, I think Mr, MacManus’s statistics are 


a little ar sees 
New York, April 1%, 
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ing and well illustrated, 
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Penelope and her companions, Francesca and Salemina, go through Ireland, as be- 
fore they went through England and Scotland, and discover at every turn of the road 
occasions for merriment, and find hospitality, cheerfulness, and beautiful scenery. 
The story is full of entertainment, and, as an English critic remarks, ‘ Penelope has 
some spell to make the colors freshen on this threadbare world.”’ 
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By BRET MARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 


Bret Harte has told many scores of incomparable tales, and here are nine more, 
breezy, genial, strong, full of the vast and venturesome West. 

He adds to the stories a chapter of autobiography, entitled “Bohemian Days in 
San Francisco,"’ which lends a peculiar interest to this book. 
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By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 12mo, $1.50. 


Miss Pritchard loved a man who married another woman, and who, dying, left a 
daughter in the care of Miss Pritchard. This daughter strongly resembled her father, 
so that, when Miss Pritchard took her to Europe, she felt as if she were taking the 
wedding trip of which she had dreamed years before. The story is entertainingly told, 
and there is a Burnham romance in it. 
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Dean Fremantle is one of the most conspicuous Broad Churchmen in the English 
pulpit, and in this book he offers a»large-minded interpretation of historic Chris- 
tianity as illustrated in the Bible, creeds, sacraments, worship, and preaching, in their 
relation to the world of to-day. The book is a valuable and interesting contribution 
to current religious thought. 
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AUTHORS’ TROUBLES. 


Onze of Them, in a Reasonable Spirit, 
Writes of Editors and Publishers. 


Author 
and 
an irritable 


, one may well say, like musicians 
are people with keen nerves 

guild; and, while they have the 
troubles of average humanity, 
few 


artists 


common 
they special to 
Some of the intranquillities and irritations 


have a themselves 
that occur between labor and capital are not 
which mark the deal- 
authors with publishers and edi- 
Whatever may be the merit of these 
contentions, the publishers and editors, who 
the defendant party, usually 
bear themselves the coolest in the fray, and 
make a their 
attitude. They, at least, do not 
their wrongs from the 
and them for the world’s 
If these parties appear in 


far aside from those 


ings of 


tors. 
are generall; 


consequently point by more 
decorous 
proclaim fancied 
housetop post 
public comment 


print controversially against 


somewhat rarely, and almost invariably in 


the form of the rejoinder. 

The most memorable and certainly the 
most genial talk over the held by 
an edior to his contributor was that which, 
then, to be 
Mr. George 
How deftly he 
editor's difficulties, 


relation 


after 
W. Curtis’s “ Easy 
told us all of the 
his helpless- 


now and year year, was 
found in 
Chair 

and even 
o much for the 
could, 


when he 


ness! He would do young 


writer if he only and his regrets 


do nothing 
the 
to reconcile 
his 


been casual 


were so great could 


How delicately, too, he saves 


young 
author's feelings and tries 
rejection of manuscript! 


to the casual 


It might not have but he mad 
it seem so, so that his dismissal was almost 
that of the 


Shenstone’s poem, of whom he 


is sweet as schoolmistress in 


says: 


So sweetly she made me adieu 

{ thought that she bade me return,’ 

to be 
Mr. 

but never an unsympathetik 


an un- 
Curtis said, 
He taught 
instruction, 
not 
must 


There was sometimes, sure, 


convincing note in what 
one 


the 
periodical is 


though those who needed 


that a an 
fol- 


magazine or 
and 
even if the 
occasional mistakes 


eleemosynary institution, 


low purely business rules, 


tor makes 
the writer 
the 


complaints to 


In the case of 


with the 


inexperienced 


editor, writer has at times 


prefer He sends 
article 


know, 


various 

what he 
though he 
read, 


and he 
not that it 
if it comes back very 
Or, if it has been read, he fan- 
the editor has merely skimmed it 
it is the truth that both these things 
and justifiable if the topic 
is allen to the purpose of the periodical or 
magazine the will not 
it, though it be written with unequaled 
vigor and captivating grace. The title dis- 
and a perusal of it would 
change the adverse decision. 
for the editor that 
tasting will sometimes 
him of the availability to 
articles. Bui skimmed 
not always returned, though 
The editor 
wholly read, or he 
read at all if he knows the 
work sufficiently well. A 
reference that might happen to 
objectionable the au- 
asked to modify when it ap- 
the proof, or the blue pencil can 
amend, or the editor 
almost too remote to consider, 
wholly 
loss and omit it. 
a purely 


considers a good 


feels, does 
has 
promptly 


cies that 


not been 


over. 
happen are 


editor need to read 


misses it, not 


It is fortunate skim- 
serve to 
him of 
articles are 
* skim-milk " 
may 


ming and 
inform 
certain 
ones must be accept al 


article not may accept 


writer 
para- 


not 
and his 
graph or 
prove unexpectedly 
thor can be 


one 


pears in 
can, in an extreme 
(if the 
unsuitable,) pocket his 
If an article written upon 
transient topic has been held too 
that its timeliness and interest 
have vanished, it must of course be put in 
limbo. And, when it has paid for, 
there is no wrong of much magnitude done 
to the writer. 


case, 


article is 


long, 80 


been 


I have one articie in the pigeonholes of a 
prominent magazine that was purchased 
four years ago, when a certain topic was a 
burning one. Now that particular topic is 
out of the public mind. As it was paid for, 
I have ne. financial grievance over its 
anachronistic condition and _ staleness. 
Whether the editor prints it or does not, 
we shall both have to suffer somewhat. 
Not to publish it will be to him a loss; and, 
as it was the fruit of some study on my 
part, and had a missionary purpose, its 
suppression will not quite fulfill what may 
be called the equitable terms of the con- 
tract. If it is used ultimately, the loss of 
its freshness and timeliness, and what 
originality there was in it, will be injurious 
to both of us. 

To return to the direct question: The 
young writer ought to know that there are 
reasons why his best article may come 
back to him. And these reasons are both 
general and special. The general ones of 
an editor's oversupply on the topic, the too 
great length of the article, the fact that a 
rival periodical has lately made the sub- 
ject a conspicuous feature, &c., must al- 
ways be considered. There are many spe- 
eial ones, too, Some of these may not 
seem wise to the writer, but he must re- 
member that it is the editor, or some one 
whom the editor represents, who owns the 
periodical, and he may even establish an 
absurd rule if he chooses. One prominent 
paper would have returned an article by 
Gladstone if he had choren to discuss Walt 
Whitman, and another refuses any article 
that involves a mention of spirituous or 
vinous liquors. Magazines of essays and 
discussion of course refuse poetry. 

The holding of a manuscript a long time 
before the editor decides upon it is a trou- 
bie that the author sometimes keenly feels. 
The editor's excuse is that it must take its 
turn with a large number that arrived 
before it came to hand. This rule is sus- 
pended at Umes where an article on Christ- 


| sient, demands dispatch. 


‘ | 
authors it is 


| adopt 


him | 


} vast 








NEW 


YORK, 


mas or Easter, or some topic that is tran- | 
Occasionally the | 
editor is forgetful, and returns the article 
when it is too late for In fact, 
there editors who sometimes 
well as authers who expect 
most of the 
speedy in 
and they do not 
careless as to clear it by turning willingly 
away the unknown genius 
prddfictions, 


use. 
are trip, as 
too much, 
try to be 


order to 


former craft 
sonably 


docket 


clear 


mean to be so 


or the very best 


while ! 


the | 
rea- | 
their | 


' 


‘ 
The editor who takes your article to ex- | 


amiine*a 
as. Wel 
and 


er you ask him (for his own sake 
* yours) if 
keeps it six weeks merely to 
hat it does—which he could have said 
at the outset—wrongs a coutributor. 
1 have known 
an article 
been 


the topic bars it out, 
then 


Say 


this to be done 
after the same delay, that has 
accepted in the first instance 
hand and without qualification 
un acceptance 
defensible 


Returning 


as if 


were no contract—is not a 
But 
part in 


two 


action, 
had 
the 
rarely to 
editorial 


there are authors 
this 
instances 
writers In the main, 
noted for 
writers 


who have experience 


However, above 
very the 
profession is one 
siderable courtesy, 


pretensions 


even to whose 
great and 
may be 
are not of a distinctively 


are not 
ductions, while they 
able 


whose 
often service- 
high quality 
all 
and periodicals 
articles on 


In reference to the 
know that a few magazines 
the rule to pay for 
ceptance A majorit: 
printing an article. 


time of payment, 
ac- 
pay after 
The advance method is 


directly 


of course welcome to the writer, and it is apt | 


to prevent an editor from buying as flush 
ly as he would when the financial obliga- 
is within his own power to postpone 
almost indefinitely. The contributor who 
is compelled to wait has the annoying ex- 
perience of not knowing when his “* ships 
are to come in.” sold an article (but 
this extreme one) to three 
editors successiyely, withdrawing it on per- 
mission from the first two, and it was held 
without time by 


tion 


I once 


instance is an 


pay an intolerable each 


But | 


out of | 
such 


} 
come } 
con- | 


pro- } 


purchaser of it; I only saw it in print, and | 


paid for, eleven years after it was first of- 


fered... Accepted pieces that are 


held by 
enough. This is not pleasant for the writers 
even when they are prepaid, but when pay 
only comes after publication the 
venience suffered from the rule is 
quently a trying matter. But writers 
multitude, and purchasing editors an 
overwhelmed few. 

The author who makes a 
the manuscript 
has got a fair price. He is 
ticularly with if 
appears to make an excellent 


incon- 
fre- 
are a 


book and sells 
outright is fortunate if he 
not 
condoled the publisher 
bargain, be- 
cause no business transaction in which the 
parties do not play outright for a hazard 
is more book 
Cases happen eminent 
receives a lump sum in lieu of royalty 
is much more than a royalty 
duce. With a new or little known 


this would rarely happen, for a 


than 
where 


hazardous publishing. 
an 
that 
would 
author 
publisher, 


| editors for months and years are numerous | 


to be par- ! 


author | 


pro- 


though he might think the manuscript evi- 


dently a bright and winning one, would not 
dare venture heavily on an untried name 
One of the most noted publishers told me 
the other day that he advised every author 
to publish on a royalty 
script he had 


He spoke of a manu- 


accepted from a lady who 


offered it for a sum which he would have |! 


been willing to pay outright, but 
ne advised her not to take. She followed 
his advice, and her royalty has now 
amounted to more each year than the price 
she would gladly have taken for full com- 
pensation. It was not of this 
publisher that Byron wrote: ‘‘ Now Barab- 
bas was a book publisher.” 


which 


kind of | 


That publishers do not keep honest ac- } 


counts has sometimes been 
don't remember a case 
been proved, 
cheated an author by failing to pay 
work specifically engaged, but his was a 
ease of exceptional bankruptcy, and he 
was evidently a rascal before he became a 
publisher. JOEL BENTON 


alleged, 
where it 


but I 


Women in Persia. 


The Persian Minister in The Humanitarian 

The position of women in Persia is tn ac- 
cordance with the dictates of Mohammed- 
anism. From your point-of view—that of 
the emancipated woman—you would no 
doubt think that many of the restrictions 


has ever | 
I know of one publisher who | 
for | 


under which women labor in our country 


should be done away with. But looked at 
in our light, they are not as unreasonable 
as they appear at the first blush. 
girlhood is passed happily enough. The girl 
is well educated and taught one or two ac- 
complishments, as the art of embroidery 
and playing on the guitar. After she be- 


comes of age she is not permitted to go out | 


without being veiled. They do not marry 
young; generally when they are sixteen or 
seventeen years old; hardly ever earlier. 
Among the lower classes polygamy, which 
Mohammed reluctantly permitted, ts now | 
and then practiced. Divorces are not easily 
obtained; they require three successive dec- | 
larations, and, as a rule, the divorcer has to 
make provision for the wife. Respect for 
woman is inculcated by the Koran—even 
those in the humbler ranks of life are ad- 
dressed by an honorary titl—and the wife 
has legal rights as apart from her husband. 
Motherhood is held in high honor through- 


Persian | 





out Persia. Female seclusion is still strict- 
ly enjoined. No strange man is permitted | 
to set foot in the ‘‘ andaroun,"’ where the 
wife spends the greater part of her time. 
She is permitted to go out freely, but only 
en condition of wearing a thick veil. I can- 
not tell you whether the custom will ever 
be abolished or whether our women will 
ever obtain the high position which the Zo- 
roastrian women held in ancient times, or 
gain the freedom of the Parsee wife in the 
present day. 


The 
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LIST OF NEW AND 
IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


The Evolution of Immortality 


By Reverend Samuel McConnell 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 


eon the point of view of the naturalist, man is differentiated from all other crea- 
tures, but psychologically this division is misleading. The psychic life called the 
soul in man, instinct in the beast, and affinity in the germ cell, is the same thing. 
Unless, therefore, this psychic life in man is capable of reaching some higher stage, so 
that it can subsist in spite of the disintegration of the body, man is not immortal, but at 
best only ‘‘ immortable '’—that is to say, capable of becoming immortal. This is the 
pivot on which Dr. McConnell’s argument turns. Man is potentially immortal, but not 
all men reach that stage where they may be said to possess a soul.—. Y. Tribune. 


Politics and the Moral Law 


By Gustav Ruemelin 
Edited by F.W. Holls 
l6mo, cloth, 75 cents 


HE translation has been made by Dr. Rudolph Tombo, Jr., of Co'umbia Univer- 
sity, and the introduction and notes are by Frederick W. Holls, Esq., late mem- 
ber of the Feace Conference at The Hague. In the notes striking passages of 

parallel reasoning from John Stuart Mill, Lord Lytton and others are quoted, and in- 
teresting examples of modern statesmanship, notably of Bismarck and Gladstone, are 
given with some detail. 


net 


Talks on Civics 
By Henry Holt 


i2mo, cloth, $1.25 net 


“HIS book was written in the hope of doing something to develop in young people 
the character of mind which is proof against political quackery—especially the 
quackery which proposes immediate cures by legislation for the abiding ills result- 

ing from human weakness and ignorance. 


A Year in China 


By Clive Bigham 
8vo, cloth, $3.50 


T was the author's privilege to serve under both Sir Claude MacDonald and Admiral 
Seymour, having accompanied the latter on the first relief expedition. He gives an 
excellent account of that exciting episode 


The Working Constitution of the United 
Kingdom 


By Leonard Courtney 
8vo, cloth, $2.00 net 


HE work is something between a book to be read and a book of reference, full of 
accurate information, full of good sense, which will speedily find its way into the 
libraries of most men who occupy themselves much’ with public affairs.—Tbhe 

Spectator. 


The Stage in America 
By Norman Hapgood 
I2mo, cloth, $1.75 


E has something definite to say and says it with decision and force.-—‘Bosfon 
Herald. 


. The Writings of King Alfred (d. 901) 


By Frederic Harrison 
Paper, net 25 cents 


A’ address delivered at Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, March, 
1901. 


NEW NOVELS 
Arrows of the Almighty 


By Owen Johnson 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 
A YOUNG and promising author, whose work the world wiil undoubtedly stamp with 


its trade-mark ‘‘ Success.’’—St. Lom's Globe-‘Democrat. 
ae 


Robert Annys: Poor Priest 


By Annie Nathan Meyer 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


S for her story, it needs no apology. Its style is one of delightful clarity, just suf- 
A ficiently tinged with the necessary archaisms to satisfy one’s sense of the appro- 
priate.— Commercial Advertiser. ; 


FORTHCOMING NOVELS | 
The Crisis 


By Winston Churchill 
i2mo, cloth, $1.50 


HIS novel, now in press, will be eagerly awaited by those who know Richard 
Carvel. It is rumored that this story is of more absorbing interest than that 
celebrated book. 


Voysey 


By R. O. Prowse 
i2mo, cloth, $1.50 
A very clever book, written in a delightful style. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

A peculiarly fitting tribute was that 
paid at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Social Science Association in 
Washington by Prof. William M. Sloane of 
Columbia University to the late Charles 
Dudley Warner, who had been the Presi- 
dent of the society. Not the least inter- 
esting or significant element of the fit- 
ness was the calibre of the man who 
made it and of those who heard it. Prof. 
Sloane said that Pericles long ago felt 
that the highest honor which could be 
paid to a dead man was the public as- 
sembling of his friends. True as this is, 
the worth of the honor is largely to be 
measured by the character of the men 
In this Mr. Warner was 
His memory was hon- 


who confer it. 
singularly happy. 
ored by a body of sincere thinking men, 
whose spokesman was one noted for his 
thoroughness of comprehension and his 
directness of The speech, 
from which extracts are elsewhere given 
in this issue, was a magterly exposition 
of the reasons why Mr. Warner com- 
manded the respect and love of earnest 
and cultivated men of his period. That 
he was slow to arrive at conclusions was 
a trait which he shared with the most 
earnest thinkers of all times; but that 
he was overmodest in claiming attention 
for his wisdom was a merit too conspicu- 
ous by its infrequency in these days of 
But, as 


utterance, 


industrious self-advertisement. 
Prof. Sloane wisely said, such a man as 
Mr. Warner could not shirk the responsi- 
bility of his thinking. He felt that his 
conclusions, when reached, ought to be 
placed at the disposal of his time, to be 
used according to the high light of gen- 
eral intelligence. He asked subservience 
of none, but he commanded the consid- 
And this he did through 
the sheer worth of his investigation. of 


eration of all. 


the questions current in his day. 

His of Bismarck, 
and as 
representative of the nineteenth 
century of his 
licity of appreciation and his possession 

liberal 
qualities 


estimate Lincoln, 


Tennyson among the foremost 


men 
catho- 


was an evidence 


broad and grounds of judg- 
Such 


requirements of a leader of thought and 


of 


ment. are fundamental 


of an editor. Lacking them, Mr. Warner 
would have been, what he never was, a 
narrow-minded advocate 
other 
freedom 


of prejudices. 


In no matter did he display his 


from prejudice and his truly 
judicial quality of mind more aptly than 
in his treatment of the subject of total 
abstinence. As a member of the society's 
committee on the drink question, he was 
in his argument that the en- 
be 


sentimentalism, 


persistent 


should freed from all 
of 
broad scientific 
this vital 


yet 


tire subject 
and 
It 


question is so 


considerations 
viewed 
is seldom that 


on grounds. 


approached, this literary man, a 
lover of books and a writer of a singularly 
reflective nature, was so keen a student 
of the life about him that he was a prac- 
ticalist of the highest order. It was his 
combination of literary mood and style 
with the results of a deeply sympathetic 
observation of life that gave him the in- 
fluence which he exerted in his writings, 
and which made his conclusions, slowly 
reached in the results of time, 


ripe so 


warmly esteemed by men capable of 


measuring their value, 


NORMAL OR ABNORMAL? 
There is a 
and authority as to what happens when 
the blind lead the blind. 
the of the 
charter of the City of New York a strong 
effort Dr. the 
Superintendent of Schools here, and by 


legend of venerable origin 


During recent discussion 


was made by Maxwell, 
Mr. Skinner, the State 


Public 


Superintendent of 


Instruction, to secure the elision 


of a clause giving to all graduates of the 
Normal College of the City of New York, 
who entered the college before 1898, the 
regular teachers’ licenses, dis- 


right to 


pensing them from passing the examina- 


tions imposed by law in this city. With 
the merits of this particular measure we 
need not now concern ourselves. But we 
wish to refer to a statement by the State 
Superintendent which throws light on the 
general system pursued in an important 
institution, particularly designed for the 
teaching of teaching, and turning out 
each year several hyndreds of young 
women presumably fitted, if the college 
does its work decently, to enter on the 
profession ‘of!‘teaching. He said: 

“TI find that the results of the prelimi- 
nary examination held by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in Sep- 
tember last in the Normal College of the 
City of New York for college graduate 
professional certificates were: 

“Freshmen—Tried English, 558; passed, 
287; failed, 271. 

“ Sophomores—Tried mathematics, 492; 
passed, 71; failed, 421. 

“Seniors — Tried mathematics, 
passed, G6; failed, 229.” 

This is certainly a remarkable showing. 
It is bad enough that nearly 50 per cent. 
of the freshmen should be unable to pass 
the preliminary examination in English. 
It is much worse that 85 per cent. of the 
sophomores should fail in mathematics, 
and 77 per cent. of the seniors should fail 
in the same study. It must be remem- 
bered that the pupils of this college are 
supposed already to have at their en- 
trance a good common school education. 
The college stands toward the common 
schools in the same relation that is sus- 
tained by a professional school to the 
ordinary college. Its object is not to give 
the usual education provided by the 
State, but to fit its pupils for their par- 
ticular calling. The college claims and 
we assume aims to give to its students 
what may be called post-graduate spe- 
cial professional instruction. In order to 
do this with thoroughness it should take 
students already sufficiently trained in 
the elemental studies. The purpose of 
the college is to teach, not mathematics, 
but the teaching of mathematics. That 
students should be able to pass through 
three years of the college course and at- 


> 


295; 


tain to the senior class and then fail in 
the State examinations certainly shows 
a most curious conception on the part of 
the Faculty as to what is their profes- 
sional duty toward their students and 
toward the unfortunate children who are 
to be committed to the care of these stu- 
dents as teachers. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the authorities of the Nor- 
to avoid the 
subjection of their graduates to the test 
of examinations held by heartlessly com- 


mal College should desire 


petent experts, 

This incident is only too illustrative of 
the fact to which THe Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW has frequently called attention, 
that there 
public teaching to ignore the fundamen- 
the 
According to 


is a strong tendency in our 


tals and to hurry pupils into mis- 
called “ higher” 
the stern figures of the State Superin- 
tendent, three-fourths of the graduating 
class of the Normal College were hardly 


What must 


grades. 


fit to enter the college at all. 
have been their previous instruction, at 
what have been rushed 
through the lower classes, can readily be 


pace they must 


imagined. 
if it 
shameful. 


The whole affair would be lu- 


dicrous were ,not so pitiful and 


TO PRESERVE HISTORIC PLACES. 


Under an act of Legislature, passed at 
the 


society 


signed 
Governor the 
heretofore known as that for the Preser- 


the present session and by 


last Wednesday, 
vation of Scenic and Historic Places and 
Objects enters upon an important change. 
It will henceforth be known as the Amer- 
ican Historic 


Society and may extend its activities not 


Scenic and Preservation 


only to places in this State, but to other 
States. 
the galleries of 


evening, in 


Arts Club, 


Wednesday 
the National 
far in excess of the numbers gathered at 
An ad- 
dress and jecture were listened to with 


an attendance 


previous meetings was secured. 
very close attention, and there was evi- 
dent everywhere an interest in the work 
the to 
encouraging to all to 


of society which ought be very 


persons whom its 
aims appeal. 


How very large should that number of 


persons be? Of all the societies which we | 


At the Spring meeting, held on | 
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know collectively as the patriotic socie- | 


ties none has yet undertaken’ with quite 
so much disinterested enthusiasm and in- 
telligent guidance the work of 


preserving places in this 


identified with 


and 


closely historic events. 


country 


marking | 


| 


Membership is not founded on descent; 
‘nor have efforts been made in any way 
to dignify individual members through 
their ancestors. The society is animated 
by a very distinct public spirit and the 
avenues in which it has sought to become 
useful have been found all over the State. 
It has some legal connection with the 
State Government, making aq it sloes an 
annual report, to the Legislature, on the 
work it dees. we 4 
| This society has already beer/inorusted 
with the care of Stony Point, "how in 
course of improvement at Statg expense. 
Partly through its efforts Washington's 
Headquarters, near High Bride; will be 
purchased by this city, and because of its 
activities was created the Inter-State 
Park Commission, which has made cer- 
tain the preservation of the Palisades 
from further spoliation. It has done most 
notable work in connection with the bat- 
tlefield of Lake George. Among other 
laudable objects that already engage its 
attention is the preservation and State 
ownership of the ruins of the old fort at 
Crown Point, the most impressive and by 
far the best preserved of all relics we 
have in this country of that war by 
which North America was saved for 
Anglo-Saxon civilization instead of Latin. 
To this society may also be traced some 
of the good work which has led to Sena- 
tor Slater's bill, now pending at Albany, 
permitting the city to acquire and main- 
tain Hamilton Grange, the home of Alex- 
ander Hamilton in the upper part of the 
city during the last years of his life. 

While the present membership of the 
society numbers a few hundreds, it 
ought, under the changed conditions, to 
run above a thousand. Its usefulness in 
other States might easily be made as 
beneficent as it has already been in this. 
Considerable additions to the member- 
ship should come from outside of New 
York. Mr. Andrew H. Green is President 
of the society, Edward Payson Cone 
Treasurer, and Edward Hagaman Hall, 
whose office is in the Tribune Building, 
is Secretary. 


be to 


A DEFENSE OF THE REVIVAL OF 
PRINTING. 
beok in very limited issue, 
copies Mr. Charles Rickett's 
fense of the Revival of Printing,’’ contains 
so much valuable matter clearly put that 
good well of fine 
books, should be familiar with its contents, 
It is one of the most attractive of the Vale 
Mr. 


answer to a great deal of ad- 


24 
** De- 


A little 
only, 


printers, as as lovers 


Press and 
Ricketts in 
verse criticism on the Vale Press and other 
as he 


hasty 


issues, was. prepared by 


issues; 
thinks, 


assumption than upon actual knowledge. 


fine these objections being, 


“based more often upon a 
The first criticism met is the form of the 
Vaie has been claimed, is 
not relation to handwriting, 


master printers, 


type, which, it 
conceived in 
the old 


cut 


with but “as 


as 


forms in metal,’ or “as a wood en- 


stained glass 
the material for 
This, Mr. Rick- 


to credit 


graver or designer of con- 


ceiver his drawings in 
intended 
be 
had not Jenson, in 1470, freed the designing 
type all 
though a certain lack of skill in his punch- 
cutter did not 


fited fully by 


which they are 


etts would greatly his 


says, 


of from imitation of writing, al- 
allow all letters to be bene- 
Trained scribes 
to 
penmanship not being of 
at the of that 
students of form must follow the 
the old 


stucy elsewhere, to discover at what 


his revision. 


of the fifteenth century were called in 


design but 
the 


century, 


type, 


highest quality end 


example of type designers and 


time 
shape reached its highest. 
the * the 


to 


old 
suit 


vein 
the 
materials, i. e., 


During Renaissance 


and reworked 
the new 
of the 


certain fonts may be almost dated by 


reopened 
of 
In some 


was 
exigencies 
type.” finer Italian print- 
ers, 
still surviving traces of penmanship, as in 
the work of 
Hahn Spira; 


body 


Pannartz, 
certain the 
letters, and final curves in 
other letters, pretty 
but apt to clog in printing, were en- 


Sweynheym and 


and curves in 


of 
the body 


their 


of in 


selves, 


tirely changed by Jenson, who added a 


greater consistency in the shaping of 


serifs and in punctuation, which placed him 
al- 
letters 


in the front rank as a designer of type, 
the 
Spira was often his superior. 

Mr 


are 


thought in shapes cf separate 


Ricketts says system and conformity 


the secrets of fine typemaking. Clev- 


trieks of 


and detail in manuscript, but once in type 


er may disguise poorness form 


each fault shows plainly and is repeated 


over and over again. 

Your stops, dots, and accents must no 
longer be blurs. Once shaped by the punch 
cutter, they must be shapes, diamonds, 
wedges, &c.; revised by the punch cutter 
the curved terminations of the letters are 
no longer smears; they must show 
shaping of the tool in the making of them, 
and gain an added definiteness and 
benuty 


Mr 


as to perfection of type. 


Ricketts adds valuable details 


The 


many 


top serifs of 





them- | 





the | 


ee —— a 


the letters must follow one angle, on which 
will depend the appearance of type, mak- 
ing it look taller or shorter to the eye; 
while fullness, roundness, and boldness are 
equally characteristic of good manuscript 
and good printing; lateral contraction being 
a bad tendency in poor or affected writing 
and a temptation to the printer on account 
of economy of space. Spira and Jenson 
both avoided encroaching upon the circular 
lobes of certain letters, but in later centur- 
jes the majority of fonts were cempletely 
disorganized, so that it is necessary for 
the modern designerof type to go back not 
only to the few good printers, but to the 
finest forms of pehmanship, seeking for 
the highest perfectién of each phase of art 


“in all periods. 


The finest works of Italian printers were 
usually undecorated, and much care is nec- 
essary on the part of the modern printer 
to give his type, decoration, and proportion 
of margin each its proper attention. He 
speaks of the debt all book lovers owe 
William Morris for his motives in decora- 
tion. Such, for instance, as his half bor- 
ders, not to be found in old printed books, 
and for which, if indebted at all, it was to 
illuminated manuscripts, With his tenden- 
ey to rich decoration, Morris’s books be- 
came larger and larger, making necessary 
the production of ornamental type like the 
Troy, the result being that beautiful books 
like the Chaucer should be read at a lectern, 
He points out at the same time that a 
maker of books without Morris's knowledge 
and genius, who simply chooses a font of 
type, adds a photogravure frontispiece, 
badly blocked boards, odd rather than suit- 
able paper, and plenty of decoration, pro- 
duced “an ornamented" book which be- 
comes an eyesore rather than a thing of 
beauty. Mr. Ricketts touches upon one or 
two special criticisms upon the Vale Press 
books, such as the ugliness of his contrac- 
tion for “and,” his marks 
and paragraph marks, giving his reasons 
for his own procedure. 

Mr. Ricketts takes up in the most inter- 
esting manner his own steps toward perfec- 
tion in printing, every one of which will be 
found of the utmost interest for both the 
printer and the amateur, finally summing 
up the results attained through so much 
hard work and careful study under sepa- 
rate heads. Briefly stated, the type must 
be bold and legible, the margins in proper 
proportions, the entirely suitable, 
Batchelor’s and Arnold’s hand-made paper 
being better than either Dutch or French; 
the books constructed without 
affectation; should be inked up 
gradually and under rather than over- 
printed; should an add- 
ed beauty—an accompaniment to the text— 
and not swamp it, and a great care should 
be expended on proper binding. The 
in matter it seems 
doubly a pity its 'imited issue should con- 
fine. its possession to the very few. 


interrogation 


paper 


should be 
the type 


decoration be 


en- 


tire book is so rich 


THE ART OF READING. 

The best end served by reading is the be- 
ing brought into the closest contact at one 
Nature, the 
best end served'in writing is in the trans- 
ferring of Nature to the printed page. So 
is its influence upon the mind that 


point and another with as 


potent 
all that is real In our education begins and 
ends there. The best thinkers have record- 
ed their of the unspeakable 
value of the book of Nature for widening 


convictions 


and spiritualizing the higher powers. 


Gie me a spark o’ Nature's fire, 

That's a’ the learning I desire; 

Then though | drudge through 
mire 


dub and 


At pleugh or cart, 
My muse, though hamely in attire, 
May reach the heart. 


We might quote one of the highest prod- 
university culture—J. H. Newman— 
within university walls, 
the same opinion of the superiority of an 


ucts of 
as expressing, 
education derived from direct contact with 
Nature to that in the 
But in our civilization Nature is, in a great 
the 


obtained schools, 


sense, to world's sealed 
book, the and no 
more; therefore we must obtain our knowl- 
the page, 
and ears of others. 
the far greater number, “ Studies,” 
serve for delight."’ 


workers a 
primrose is a primrose, 
and 
To 
to use 
Would 
that 
is not 


edge from printed and see 


hear with the eyes 
Bactdn's phrase, “ 
that 


these 


we could persuade ourselves to 


reading always does so, and 
followed as a fashion, or 
habit, 
ly, sometimes thought. 
To idle 
habit a book is as a walk down Broadway, 
but 


retain the impression, of 


even as a fad, or 


a mere often practiced unconscious- 


as a refuge from 


those with whom reading is an 


when we see innumerable faces, know 
not anything, 
any one of 
The art 
complished 


the 


nor 
them 
of the 
when it responds to the art of 


reader is only fully ac- 


‘as octave to octave”; and 


the 
A read- 


writer 
must bring to 
task his own taste and judgment. 
the of 
ther as author or critic, 
His atti- 
allows no play to 


in order to do this he 


er who sits under shadow a name, 


however great, ei 


reads at a great disadvantage. 


tude is dependent, and 


his understanding. Better he should bring 


his mind to bear within the limits of a sin- 


gle chapter than re 


1d Gibbon’s entire his- 
This implies a 
effort, but the highest 


net attainable in amy other way. 


tory on any other plan. 


certain amount of 


Joys are 





“The joys of conquest are the joys of 


” 


man. Our daily work fits the mind for 


\ 
the true enjoyment of reading as nothing 


else can do. It is in the nature of things 
that body and mind should provide mutual 
recreation, each for the other. There is a 
special tone of mind desirable in approach- 
ing which 
ness of Lamb suggested a 
the 


certain subjects induces clear- 


vision. Hence 


devotional exercise before 
Queen.” Chesterfield says in his 
to His Son,"’ (a book that would bear 
printing for the present generation:) “ In 
reading a book, do not run over it super- 
ficially, but read every passage twice over 
at least; do not pass on to a second till 
thoroughly understand the first, 
book till of the 


for, unless you do this, you may 


* Advice 
re- 


you 


quit the master 


subject; 


you are 


read it through and not remember the con- 
tents of it for a week.” 
of storing the mind with 
memories, and the days come to most men 


way pleasant 


when memory is his only friend. 


Nor can the wiles of Art; the grasp of 


Power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour. 


Women as Engravers. 


The home of the Grolier Club was once 
more thronged with women on the occasion 
of its annual ladies’ day reception, Friday, 
April 12. 
were closely hung with engravings, etch- 
ings, dry points, and lithographs, the work 
of women artists and amateurs, from the 
earliest times down to the middle half of 
the nineteenth century, comparatively little 
recent work being shown. Two hundred 
and seventy-nine artists were represented 
by five hundred and ten works. The ex- 
hibition will be open from 10 A. M. to 6 
P. M. until the 27th of this month. The 
management, anxious to have every person 
interested in such works see this remarka- 
ble collection, have given orders to admit 
any lady or gentleman who will present 
his or her card. 

Mr. Charlies de Kay, the writer upon art 
topics, delivered an address at the meet- 
ing last week, Friday, upon women en- 
gravers and their work, after which tea 
was served in the reading room and in an 
old Dutch room on the same floor, the lat- 
ter being appropriately decorated with hun- 
dreds of red and yellow tulips in small pots 
placed thickly about its walls. A well-se- 
lected programme of music was rendered 
by the Neapolitan Troubadour Orchestra; 
the guests being afforded full opportunity 
to inspect the clubhouse and view the pict- 
ures. The exhibition remains open to the 
public until Saturday, the 27th inst., with- 
out cards. 

The most interesting feature of the day, 
however, was Mr. de Kay's address. He 
first took up the subject of the collection 
itself, which assumed special importance 
as being the representative work of the 
most important women engravers, gathered 
originally by a woman collector, the wife 
of the curator of one of the famous mu- 
seums, who, partly through her husband’s 
influence and special knowledge of the sub- 
ject, possessed unusual facilities for getting 
together a good collection. Forty years 
were spent in its making, and after her 
death the collection finally passed into the 
hands of Mr. Samuel P. Avery, by whom it 
was augmented, and was, with his other 
valuable prints, presented to the New York 
Public Library, with the proviso that all 
such prints should be available at any time 
for exhibition purposes by the Grolier Club. 


Mr. de Kay stated that the work of wo- 
men artists could be divided into two 
classes: that of professionals, which in- 
cluded some beautiful work, and that of 
amateurs, whose work is of interest more 
from their high social position—including 
in the latter division members of royal 
families and ladies of the highest rank— 
than from the quality of the work itself. 
He also discussed the relative importance 
of the work of men and women artists, de- 
ciding that, generally speaking, men were 
more creative, and women, taking advan- 
tage of man’s artistic discoveries and re- 
sults, more distributive. He also spoke of 
the different art societies, the most impor- 
tant and conservative of which still ex- 
clude women from membership; our Acad- 
emy following the lead of the Royal Acad- 
emy, while some of our newer art societies 
have from the first admitted women_on an 
equal footing. He also referred to the Na- 
tional Arts Club, which from the first has 
admitted women not only to membership, 
but also to full representation upon its 
committees, 

Mr. de Kay rapidly reviewed some of 
the recent work of women, and stated his 
opinion to be that the great field and 
crying need for their work lay not so much 
fin the direction of pure art as in that of 
the arts and crafts. The Architectural 
League has always been greatly interested 
in this direction, but its exhibition occur- 
ring but once a year, its influence has been 
somewhat restricted, so that he thinks 
what we need above all is a college of what 
may be called applied art, which in reality 
would be a congerie of studios and work- 
shops in which students could recetve thor- 
ough training in special branches of the 
arts and crafts, appealing to all women 
present to use their influence in this di- 
rection. 

Mr. de Kay claimed—and justly—that the 
American people as a race bought too 
many things and of too low an artistic 
grade. If we were to demand thoroughly 
good handicraft, good shapes, fine quality, 
and the best artistic results, it would not 
only promote the interests of the arts and 
crafts, but teach manufacturers the ne- 
eceseity for improving their own output, so 
that in time we would be able to buy ma- 


“Fairy | 


nor | 


The walls of the exhibition room | 


} nent musicians. 


! chine-made products, which would be not 
| oniy cheap but artistic. 

Mr. de Kay, in closing, touched upon our 
; OWN great colorists, particularly upon John 
La Farge, the greatest in the world, and 
thought people generally should be taught 
the symbolism of color, which would go far 
| toward educating to use our eyes to 
better advantage. 


us 


| Musié at’-Oxford Fifty Years Ago. 
| 

| To The New York Tiines Saturday Review: 
Will you allow me as a graduate of Arts 
‘and Music of New. College, Oxford, to make 
a few remgrks,qn some extracts made from 


| the works of Mr. Max Miiller and the Rev. 


William Tuckwell with reference to music 
at Oxford iri Your last week's issue of THE 
NEW YORK Tamgs. SATURDAY REVIEW? 


To me, as a scholar of my college, from 


| 1850 to 1855, residing within the limits of 
There is no better 
| well appear to be the more correct as to 


the university, the narrations of Mr. Tuck- 


local particulars, described in an interest- 
ing way. His description of the approach 
to Oxford by the old stage coach, over 
Maudlin Bridge and under the Maudlin 
Tower—Maudlin is an old Saxon term for 
Magdalene, in university parlance—with the 


| view of the magnificent elm trees shading 


Addison's Walk and the striking picture 
that breaks in on the sight of the. noble 
High Street of the city leading to those 
comfortable hostelries, the Angel, the Mi- 
tre, and the Star, are “ reminiscences" 
most Oxford men like to indulge in. But I 
cannot altogether agree with Mr. Tuckwell 
or Mr. Max Miiller in their description of 


| musical and social life in the fifties. 


Mr. Tuckwell’s references to musical life 
and conditions and Mr. Miiller's description 
of musical society at the time when he 
arrived in Oxford I must take exception to. 
Music was not so deplorably moribund as 
both infer. Neither the university nor so- 
ciety appeared to me to be collapsing for 
want of collegiate or social appreciation of 
music, pending the arrival of Mr. Max 
Miller or Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley. For, 
preceding Sir Frederick, there had been 
several most distinguished professors oc- 
cupying the Chair of Music, such as Dr. 
Philip Hayes, Dr. Crotch, and Sir Henry 
Bishop; these had graduated several emi- 
To mention only one, there 
was Dr. 8. 8. Wesley, one of the most 
erudite composers of church music of that 
period and an extemporaneous organ player 
and Bach student not surpassed, it was 
said, even by Bach himself. The same may 
be said of Dr. Crotch and others, whose 
; names I cannot now recall, but whose schol- 
arship in music and whose organ playing 
produced a marked impression on music 
lovers of that period. Certainly the history, 
theory, and practice of music, with the 
study of harmony, counterpoint, canon, and 
fugue were then more thorough than such 
studies have been of late years. 


But there is one fact to be borne in mind, 
and that is that the university does not pre- 
tend to make artists, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the word; but it does make scholars 
and composers. When a young man has 
finished his career at Oxford he is expected 
to pursue his artistic studies elsewhere, for 
which purpose Germany, France, and Italy 
are open to him, as they were to me, and 
where I further studied, at Vienna and 
Dresden, for several years. In this way 
the young musician comes in contact with 
renowned artists, thereby increasing his 
knowledge and experience at every step. 
By taking up professional engagements in 
any of the large centres of musical activity 
through which he may be passing or desire 
to locate, he may gain opportunity to win 
his way to renown, if he has the stuff with- 
in him with which to do it. 


But, depend upon it, the divine afflatus in 
music is not to be found especially in uni- 
versities or any other collegiate institute. 
It is a special gift to those who possess it, 
derived from a much higher source than 
any seminaries of learning can confer. I 
learned more in a few seasons while direct- 
ing opera at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, London, than I could have ever dt- 
tained by a lifelong residence at Oxford. 
But it was my five years’ residence in the 
university, in the midst of a depth and 
splendor of learning only to be found in 
such places, surrounded by an atmosphere 
of refinement and culture, that left its in- 
delible impression on me, enhancing every 
step I took in life in the pursuit of my 
special studies in music. 


The social and musical side as described 
by Max Mililer when he arrived at Oxford, 
which J think was in the year 1851, was 
not in such a feeble condition as he de-~ 
scribes. For when I went up to the univer- 
sity in 1850 I carried letters of introduction 
to some good families and desirable circles 
in the city and university from my mother, 
who was a younger daughter of a baronial 
family, and whose grandfather had been 
an Archbishop of Canterbury. These let- 
ters were very potent and gave me the 
entrée to the best sets, and I remember 
quite well meeting Max Miiller at various 
places where he posed as a pianist. He 
certainly was a great lover of music, and 
had probably dipped into the study as most 





amateurs do, but his planism was indeed , 


amateurish. So that in my endedvor to 
make propaganda for Mendelssohn I am hot 


at all surprised that a sturdy old musician . 


like Dr. Stephen Elvey, organist to the unl- 
versity and of St. John’s and New Colleges, 
should have challenged Max Miiller in his 
attempt to introduce the ‘ sweetmeats ” 
of Mendelssohn in preference to perpetuat- 
ing the schools of Handel, Bach, Gluck, 
Orlando di Lasso, des Prez, Palestrina, &c., 
composers who were down deep in the af- 
fections of the prominent musicians in the 
Oxford of that period. But, satis ver- 
borum. 

This has been rather a long communica- 
tion, but; dear Mr. Editor, THz New York 
Timms SatuRDAY Review invites such. For 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 


1901. 


I know of no similar periodical in this 
country so devoted to the best and highest 
interests of literature and art ih its sym- 
pathetic encouragement of those depart- 
ments of learning as your SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW, which comes to me every week with 
the perpetual freshness of a new-blown 
flower. OXONIA, 
New York, April 18, 1901. 


(Pour décourager les autres,” feel 
bound to correct our correspondent’s de- 
lusion that THe REVIEW invites “long” 


communications—that is, as such.—Ed.] 


we 


“Real Love Letters and Others So 
Called.” 


Yo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In the last issue of THe SatuRDAY RE- 
VIEW, a very interesting editorial article 
notes the small sales of genuine love letters 
like those of Dorothy Osborne, the Brown- 
ings, and Robert Louis Stevenson, as com- 
pared with “ An Englishwoman’'s Love Let- 
ters"’ and others of a like nature, the 
inference being that the first-mentioned 
books are not read to anything like the 
Same extent as the latter. That is un- 
doubtedly true, and yet the gifference in 
the number of readers is not as great, per- 
haps, as the inequality in sales would at 
first seem to indicate. I can offer only a 
suggestion as to causes—the cure is harder 
to find. 

A very large factor is obviously the dif- 
ference in price. The spurious letters are 
listed at, say, $1.50, and sold by the depart- 
ment stores for less than $1. The genuine 
letters must necéssarily cost much more. 
Many, perhaps the majority, of the buyers 
are people who receive a weekly salary. 
Eighty-four or 95 cents comes within the 
surplus that can be spared for a book, 
but $7, or $5, or even $3 means “ saving 
up." True, the more expensive work 
worth a score of the cheap books, 
now comes another consideration. A large 
proportion of the people nowadays live in 
flats, or at best in hired houses. A good 
book that has been acquired by an effort 
is worth keeping, but in a flat there is lit- 
tle space for books, and they are heavy 
and expensive to move from one house to 
another. People try to avoid rather than 
to acquire the ownership of books. The 
cheap volumes soon lose their interest— 
they never had any value—and are given 
away or sent to the second-hand dealer 
without a pang. The really good books 
can be had from the circulating library. 
Theoretically, the cheap works can also 
be so obtained, but practically the library 
has not nearly enough copies of a ‘ popu- 
lar'’ book to go around. Mrs. A. is asked 
by all her friends, ‘‘Have you read So- 
and-So?’’ and on applying at- the library 
for it is told: ‘‘ We will put your name on 
the waiting lst, but cannot promise it in 
less than six weeks at the earliest."” Not 
wishing to be entirely behind the times, 
she says: “It is only 98 cents at ——’s,” 
and buys it, knowing very well that it will 
not long “lie around in the way.” 

Of course, as the editor hints, the ad- 
vertiser has much to do with the matter, 
and it is often true that Mrs. A. and her 
friends have never heard of the “ genu- 
ine’ book. But wherefore not? The clev- 
er advertiser is quite as willing to use his 
arts on the superior book as on the in- 
ferior, and the publisher is certainly as 
willing to sell. The inference is plain—it 
would not pay to ‘‘ boom” the books of 
greatest value. Why not? Because the ma- 
jority of people cannot afford to buy them 
and would have no place to keep them if 
they could, which finishes the circle and 
brings us back to our starting point. 7 

Northport, L. L, April 16, 1901, 


“Books of Power.” 


In view of the comments which have been 
elicited by the use of the term “ Books of 
Power,"’ as applied to the Standard Library 
of the Providence Public Library, readers 
will be interested to know that this term 
or its equivalent, “ Literature of Power," is 
not Mr. Foster's, but Thomas De Quincey’s, 
who makes use of it in his essay on Pope 
as follows: 


In that great social organ which col- 
lectively we call literature, there may be 
distinguished two separate offices that may 
blend, and often do so, but capable sev- 
erally of a severe insulation, and naturally 
fitted for reciprocal repulsion. There is, 
first, the literature of knowledge, and, sec- 
ondly, the literature of power. The func- 
tion of the first is to teach; the function 
of the second is to move; the first is a rud- 
der, the second an oar or sail. The first 
speaks to the mere discursive understand- 
ing; the second speaks ultimately, it may 
happen to the higher understanding or rea- 
son, but always through affections of 
pleasure and sympathy. 


Several requests have come to us asking 
if we would not print the complete list of 
1,013 books included by Mr. William E. 
Foster in his Standard Library of Provi- 
dence. This would occupy too much space 
in the present crowded condition of our 
columns, where a list of the authors has 
already been given. Mr. Foster kindly in- 
forms us, however, that he will send coples 
of his list of the books with pleasure to 
any of our readers who may write to him 
at Providence. 


A Dinner to Mr. Mabie. 


A committee composed of W. D. Howells, 
Andrew Carnegie, Marshall’ H.' Mallory, 
Henry Van Dyke, Francis Lynde Stetson, 
and Henry Loomis Nelson has been formed, 
representing friends of Hamilton W. Mable, 
who will give a dinner to Mr. Mabie at the 
University. Club on the evening of Monday, 
April 20. The special purpose of the dinner 
is “to testify in an appropriate manner 
their appreciation of his service and suc- 
cess in literature,"’ of which the most re- 
cent incidents have been the publication of 
his work on Shakespeare and his appoint- 
ment to the Trumbull lectureship at Johns 
Hopkins University. 


is | 
but | 


THE PUBLISHER’S POINT OF 
_VIEW. 

“You aren’t advertising that 
splendid book of Mr. Norris's proper- 
ly,” said a lady the other day. “I 
noticed the announcements, but nei- 
ther they nor the name, ‘ The Octo- 
| pus,” appealed to me—and it was 
| only by chance that I picked up a 
copy last week and looked over the 
first few pages. I read it until the 
‘wee sma’ hours’ that night,—and 
I’ve recommended it to more people 
| than any other book I remember. 
| But it’s not your fault; for I should 
never have got an idea of its absorb- 
ing and intense interest from your 
advertisements.” 

We confess to our shortcomings. 
| But how is a publisher to give an 
idea of the “absorbing interest” of 
a 652 page novel—tremendous in 
theme and execution as well as size ? 
We'll send you a copy, postpaid, “on 
approval,” if yousay so. We feel sure 
| an examination will show you it’s a 

book you want; if it is, you have 
only to send us $1.50; if not, return 
‘the book. (First printing was ex- 
hausted immediately.) 


MAKING ITS WAY ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT. 








Mrs. Seton-Thompson’s delightful 
“Woman Tenderfoot” isone of 
those few books which outlast their 
“season.” It won wide popularity 
when published last Fall, and last 
moath was among the books most in 
demand at the public libraries of 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Brid rt, 
Worcester, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Helena, an It Lake 
City. Mboreover,it was among the 
“50 best books ” of the year as cho- 
sen by the librarians of New York 
State. (Sent “on approval;” fully 
illustrated ; $2.00.) 


IS GENERAL FUNSTON A 
PLAGIARIST ? 


There are lots of prophets nowa- 
days to tell us what’s going to 
happen— generally about the year 
2000 A.D. That’s easy. But Mr. 
Duffield Osborne had the courage 
over a year ago to describe in a mag- 
azine an entirely imaginative cap- 
ture of Aguinaldo. This was pres- 
ently forgotten—like all magazine 
| stories. But just the other day the 
whole civilized world sat up straight, 
and Uncle Sam took off his hat and 
whooped at the news that Mr. Fun- 
ston actually had captured the elu- 
sive Filipino leader—in the exact man- 
ner described by Mr. Osborne in De- 
cember, 1899 | 

It’s plain that a writer who can 
look forward in this way ought 
to be able to look backward with 
even greater clearness! And the 
vivid reality of Mr. Osborne’s dra- 
matic romance of Hannibal and 
Rome (“ The Lion’s Brood”) is no 
longer to be wondered at. Though 
just published, it’s already circulated 
widely. ($5.50). 


THE PERSONAL ELIOT. 


The Commercial Adbertiser says of 
this interesting edition of the works 
of the greatest woman novelist the 
world has known: 


** Few books have appeared this season to 
which we feel more Inclined to give a cor- 
dial welcome.* * * This edition com- 
mendes itself for its convenient size, its 
neat cover of light-brown buckram, and, 
above all, for the brief but interesting in- 
treductions by Esther Wood, telling just 
the sort of facts about each story that 
every reader wants to know and has not 
known where to find.” 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co, 
34 Union Sq., N. Y. 
Please send me fall particalars 
of the *’Personal Edilion’’ of 
GEORGE ELIOT S WORKS. 


Name ....... 
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Address... 
Times, 4-20-01 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
34 Union Square, N. Y. 





SECOND ARNOLD SALE. 
Treasures It Contains, Including the 
the First “Paradise Lost,” and 
Coleridge’s Copy of Chap- 
man’s Homer. 


The second part of the collection of 
William Harris Arnold will be sold by 
Bangs & Co. without reserve on May 7 
and 8 The catalogue has been well printed 
by Frank E. Hopkins at the Marion Press, 
and contains twelve fae similes, chiefly 
of tile pages. As in the first part, the 
cataloguing has been done by Mr. Arnold 
with loving care and nice bibliographical 
aceuracy—a quality too often lacking in 
these days, when auctioneers are some- 
times either Indolently or willfully dishonest 
in the description of literary property. 
the second part contains 
the value and interest of 
of the books is very great. The 
treasure, to my mind, is the finest 
of the first issue of the first edition of 
Milton's ‘ Paradise .Lost,"" 1667, that has 
ever been offered at auction. It is ‘in the 
original sheep, with the side and bottom 
edges of several leaves uncut, measures 
7 by 57-16 inches, and ts printed on extra 
thick paper. It has the original blank leaf 
before the title page, and every leaf is per- 
fect. The title page has the author's name 
in large capitals, most copies having it in 
small letters. According to Lowndes the 
the first issue; according to 
Sotheby (' Ramblings in the Elucidation 
the Autograph of Milton,’"’ 1861,) and 
Masson (‘‘ Poetical Works of John Mil- 
IST4,) it is the second issue. At any 
the eapitals title page is much 
rarer the two, as only one 
sold in fifteen 
measuring 7% 
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| books. 


} commencement 
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lication; ‘(An Enquiry Into the Present 
State of Polite Learning in Europe,"’ 1759; 
“The Citizen of the World,”’ 1762; {The 
Life of Richard Nash,” 1762, and the sec- 
ond and best edition, same year, on large 
paper; “ Essays,"’ 1765, two issues, (one of 
them unknown until recently,) “ The Beau- 
ties of English Poesy,’’ 1767, and “ The De- 
serted Village,’’ 1770, a unique copy of the 
second octavo edition of that year. The 
latter is justly considered by its owner 
the most important eighteenth centpxy 
book in the collection. 

There are many rarities in the Mst of Eng- 
lish authors of the nineteenth century. 
Keats's ‘‘ Poems,’ 1817, though perhaps 
the only book tn the collection § that 
is not in remarkable condition, is rendered 
precious pygthree lines written on the title 
page by Pee chor, when he presented it 
to his friéwl John Byng Gattie. ‘ Eridy- 
mion,’’ 1818, is a beautiful copy, in the or- 
iginal boards, with the paper label, and 
uncut, measuring 8% by 5% inches, one- 
eighth of an inch taller than the Foote 
copy, described as ‘ unusually large,’ and 
“ Lamia, Isabella,” &e¢.,. 1820, is in the 
same much sought-after condition. There 
are only two Shelleys—the first and sec~- 
ond editions of ‘ Adonais,”’ Pisa, 1821, and 
Cambridge, 1820—but each is a.remarkable 
copy. the first having the original covers 
and the other being a présentation copy 
from Arthur Hallam, who edited ‘this edi- 
tion, to Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet. 
The splendid list of Brownings has already 
been described in this paper. Such items 
as “The Battle of Marathon,’ the first 
edition of the much-treasured ‘‘ Sonnets," 
“ Pauline,” and the copies remarkable for 
their associations, will doubtless attract 
especial attention. A Browning item not 
referred to, however, is the original manu- 
script of the poem ‘“ Hamelin,” by the 
poet's father. This probably suggested the 
better known work the 
Swinburne’s * Sequence of 
Death of Robert 
printed in 1800, 
At no distant 
the most precious of 
ranking with “ Lycidas,’ 
the other immortal elegtes. Of Tennysons 
there three, all gare: “ The 
} 1879, (only soid once publicly—Nov. 20, 1890, 
in London, for £52), “The Promise of 
May,” 188, (never before sold), and “ Lu- 
eretius,"’ 1868, 

Of books remarkable for their beauty 
and personal interest there are many. 
Among them is a complete set of the lovely 
Kelmscott Press publications, with a unique 
copy, (all correctly described, for the first 
} time in any sale catalogue;) Mr. Andrews's 
handsomely printed vook from 
Dr. Donne's library, several from Wash- 
ington Irving's, and, most important of all, 
Coleridge's copy Chapman's 
with a letter inserted, 
many notes in his handwriting 
on the of the leaf of dedication 
and on several other leaves, and also with 
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his autograph signature in several places. 
ROBERT F. RODEN. 


Shelley’s “ Alastor’? Sells for £66, a 
Record Price, 


The auction room has been so full of sur- 
this that one need 
astonished to learn that Shelley's “ Alas- 
tor,”” London, 1816, in the original boards, 
uncut, fetched £66 at Sotheby's 
This is, of course, a record price, ‘though it 
is not “ about four times more than copies 
have hitherto realized,”’ 
said. The Frederickson 
original boards, fetched $130 in 1897, 
1808, the 
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items same sale were the 
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following: 


Soccaccio, 
gothic 
Duru, £14 

Book of Common Prayer, Oxford, 
presented to one John Lawson by 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1705, in beau- 
tifui old English binding. purple 
with the sides inlaid with 
leathers, elegantly tooled, 
by a running border 
£45. 

Jean de Cireyo's “ Privilegia Ordinis 
terciensis,’ Dijon, 1491, the first 
printed there, bound in old calf, 
blind and gold, with crucifix 
clasps, most likely executed in the Abbey 
of Citeaux, #21. This was not printed for 
sale, but was reserved exclusively for the 
monasteries of the order. 

Evelyn's ‘* Sculptura,” 
Dr. Browne by the author, £40 

Gould's ** Monograph of the Trochilidae, 
or Family of Humming Birds,” 1861, £25 10s 

‘Hunting, or Six Hours Sport,”’ twelve 
fine colored plates by Alken, 1828, £30 5s. 

Landseer's ‘‘ Works,"’ library edition, 
tist’'s proofs, £11 

‘The Dial,”’ Vale Press, 
White's copy, £16 10s 

Margaret Rust's ‘‘ Queen of the Fishes,” 
Vale Press, 1804, £14. 

Young's “ Night Thoughts,”’ 
tions by William Blake, £8 2s 
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1830-46, complete in fifteen volumes, brought 


for 49 guineas, 


28 guineas 
Other prices of interest were as follows 
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The Forest Schoolmaster 
popular story of Austria’s most popular novelist, PETER ROSEGGER. 


($1.50.) 


etc. 

really significant new pli 
Mr. MELVILLE’ 

D. 

former works 

were warmly 


" Ewelters,in 9." 


) 


From reviewers the book has received nothing but praise, and 
praise for all sorts of qualities—‘* quaintness,” 
“strength,” ‘‘sombreness,” ‘curious interest,” “high literary 


“pathos,” “ poetry,” 
rank,” 


Anyway, it is a story which no one who desires to know all the 
biications can think of missing. 


posrs | eyvellers in the Hills 


prais: by the reviéwers. 
th: Hi ($1.25. 
and moderty, yet_is Mat rare thing a true romunce 


The same freshness appears in 
The book is essentially American 
It gains no bor- 


rowel interest from “ prob’ems” or “historical” caricatures; yet 
“ Dwellers in the Hills’? not only bears byt demands re-reading. 


It is the production of a finished literary artist. 


“A new note in the 


fiction of cur country,” says th: Commercial Advertiser. 


Love and Honour 


and the excitement of narrow escapes. 


‘Love and Honour” is 
for those readers who 
want the rattle of arms 
M. E. CARR has given us in 


this just such a book. “ A volume,” says Zhe Sacramento Bee, “ which 


it is a pleasure to read and adutyto praise . 


to'd.”’ 


“Clever,” “sparkling,” “witty,” are greatly 
overworkel epithets for new books; but they apply 
to ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD’S 


($1.25.) 


a sirong story strongly 


It is a fine picture of the years when the Revolution first and 
then Napoleon devastated Western Europe. 


($1 50.) 


Dupes 


, 


“* Dupes. * 


The book is a gentle but amusing satire on the vagaries of cer- 


tain sentimental classes of society who can aiways b: depended upon to 
supply a quota of devout dis-iples for each myst.c cult which appears. 


| Another En 
‘ Lowe Letters. 


glishwoman’s 


enhanced by this other ‘“ Engiishwoman.” 


BARRY PAINE’S international 
reputation as a w:t will be greatly 
($1.00. ) The New York 


Journal refers to the book as ‘4 brilliant parody—the funniest love let- 


ters ever written.” 


The Louisville Courier-Journal calls it “as delight- 


ful a bit of ridicule as you would care to find in a day’s journey for 


something to read.” 


Formation of a Manly Character,” 1825, 
presentation copy to Southey, 411. 

Lilford’s * Colored Figures of the Birds of 
the British Islands,"’ 1885-07 

Lord Lytton’s novels, 
set of first editions, in calf extra, 
three volumes, £56. 

Reynolds's * Works,”" 1820, three hundred 
and fifty fine engravings, open letter 
proofs, in four folio volumes, £205. E 

Surtees’s ‘“‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jolli- 
ties,"’ 1843, the searce first issue, with fif- 
teen colored plates by Alken, 39 guineas 

Surtees’s ‘‘ Handley Cross,’’ 1854; ‘* Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” 183; “* Ask 
Mamma,” 1858; “ Plain or Ringlets,"" 1860, 
and “ Mr, Facey Romford’s Hounds,”’ 1865, 
fine copies of the first editions, in the ori- 
ginal covers, as issued, rare in this condi- 
tion, 40 guineas 

Whyte-Melville’s 
tions, thirty-nine 
rocco, £50, 


“Moll Pitcher” Brings $270. 


At a sale held April 12 by John Anderson, 
Jr., the duplicates of the C. Fiske Har- 
of “Whittier’s ‘* Moll 
$270 


4 guineas. 
complete 
seventy- 


edi- 
mo- 


set of first 
dark-green 


works, 
volumes, 


ot 
collection, a 
Pitcher, 
Dodd, Mead & 
for a that 
The 

uncut, 
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1832, for 
This is the record price 
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worth 
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had = slightly 
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provincial 


SAVE top, some 


binder cut the 
Though 
‘ Pericles," (the 
Whittier item, 

Moll Pitcher has great 
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leaves, important 


as 
undescribed 
at Libbie's,) 


financial 


previously 
recently sold 
value, 
is rarer. Among other 
were the following: 
‘“ Elixir of Moon- 


half roan, uncut, 


sale 
Clarke's 
York, 

by “J 


* American 
half calf, $18 


prices at the same 
McDonald 
shine,"” New 
$1: Bought 
Cockings's 
1781, 
Smith 
Colman's ‘* Poem 
Boston, 1707, last two leaves 
$14.50. Bought by Frederick W 
Freneau's “ Village Merchant,” Philadel- 
i7iM, half roan, title page mounted, 
very rare, $1¥. Bought by George D. Smith 
Holmes’: ‘ Harbinger,” Boston, 18335, 
Sought by Fred- 


War,” 
Bought 


London, 
by George D. 
on Samuel Willard,’ 
repaired, 
Morris. 


Morris 

Longfellow's * 
half calf, $28.50 
was a fair copy.) 

Lowell's ‘* Poems,” 
morocco, gilt top, other edges uncut, on 
large paper, of great rarity in this condi- 
tion, $150 Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
(Foote's copy brought § in 1894. There 
seem to be no other records.) 

Frank; or, Who's the Broker?" 
York, 1820, half roan, rare, $26 
by Frederick W. Morris 

** Mynehieur von Herrick, Heimelman, the 
Dancing Master; or, the Confluence of Nas- 
Sau Street and Maiden Lane,’ New York, 
1824, half bound, a rare New York item, 
#48. Bought by A. J. Bowden. 

The Poor Man's Advice to His 
New York, 1774, half roan, 
$22 Bought by Dodd, 


Evangeline,’ 
Bought 


1847, 
(thi 


Boston, 
on. *¢€.. 


Cambridge, 1844, half 


New 
Bought 


Poor 
fair 
copy only, Mead 
& Co. 

A Dialogue Between a Southern Dele- 
gate and His Spouse,’’ 1774, no place of 
printing, a rare Jeffersonian item, $16.50 
Bought by Frederick W. Morris. 

Bayard Taylor's ‘“‘ Ximena; or, the Bat- 
tle of the Sierra Morena,'’ Philadelphia, 
1844, boards, library stamp on title page, 
£51 Bought by “J. C."" (The record price 
This ts Taylor's first book.) 

Dinsmoor's ‘Incident Poems,” with a 
Whittier, Haverhill, 1828, half 
library tamp on title page, $20.50 


by “J. C.”” (This was thought to 


roan 
Bought 


six | 


not described in the catalogue through | 
with | 


| 
| 
| 
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to | 
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Don’t miss these Letters. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 
23d Street, 
NEW YORK, 


THE 


NOVEL 


CLOTH $1:50-ALL BOOKSELLERS-+@ 
e++ + -RRENTANOS - PUBLISHERS: N-W% 


tTSON, 126 POST ST., SAN FRAN- 

cisco, is p lishing, by Lionel Josaphare, an ex- 
traordinary poem, which, it is claimed, will be 
given rank among the famous imaginative poetry 
of English literature Send %) cents to publisher 
for this poem or name and address to the 
Josaphare Society 1 ary St Fran- 


for descripti and « erses 
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Kelmscott Books Sell Low. 


A number 
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earliest publication until the 
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ot important 
at John Anderson, 
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ott books 
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not 
season. Several 
Cruikshank 
pric 


Kelms¢ 
Jr.'s 
in most cases did 
last 


were 


bring the prices 


illustrated George 


were also in the The chief 3 were 


as follows 


“The Bachelor's Own Book,” with twelve 
plates designed and etched by Cruikshank, 
London, 1844, polished calf, $22. Bought by 
Frederick W. Morris 
Brough's “ Life of Sir John 
lustrated by Cruikshank, 
tought on “ order 

“The Humorist,”” with forty 
Cruikshank, London, 1819-20, 
on “ order.’ (There is a fine 
French soon to be 
bie’s.) 
Dickens’ 
Tree Li 
Mansfield 
Napoleon 


Cruik 


Falstaff,’ il- 
London, 1858, 318, 


etchings by 
$124. Bought 
copy in the 
collection sold at Lib- 
Curious Dance Around a ¢ 
ndon, 1860, $14 Bought 


‘uri- 

by 
1817. with 
Bought on 


ous 
Mr 
“ Life of 
engraving b 
‘ order 
Six colored 
don, 1845 
Morris. 
Fight colored ske 
1845, $16. Bought by 
Maxwell's ‘ 
don, 1545, et: 
Riviere, $25 
Kelmscott 
Tennyson's 
George D. Smith 
‘Book of Wisdom 
Bought on “ order 
Rossetti's Hand 
Bought by Frederick 
‘Syr Ysambrace 
on “ order 
‘Sire Degravaunt, 
on * order 
Ruskin's 
Bought by 
Herrick's 
order 
Swinburne Atalanta in Caly 
S35. jought on order.”’ 
teynard the Foxe 
by Frederick W. Morris 
Shelley Poetical Works,’ 1894-05, three 
volumes, S114 Bought by Frederick W. 
Morris. (A copy fetched $157.50 at Bangs’s, 
Feb. 15.) 
‘Some German Woodcuts of*the Fifteenth 
Century 1ISv7, $10. Bought on “ order.” 
Morris's ** Note on His Aims in Founding 
the Pre ISOS, $25. Bought by Frederic 
W. Morris. 


London 


hank, $29. 


John Leech, 
by Frederick 


Lon- 
W. 


sketches by 
Sis Bought 


tches by Leech, London, 

Frederick W. Morris 
Lrish Rebellion in 1798," Lon- 
hings by Cruikshank, calf, by 
Bought by “ F. R. A 

Press publications 
* Maud,”’ 1808, $20. 


Bought by 


and Lies,’ 1804, $20. 


1805, $22 


and Soul, 
W. Morris 
18907, $10.50 Bought 


1806, $12.50. Bought 
Nature of Gothic,’ 

Frederick W Morris 
Poems," 18095, $55 


1892, $31 
Bought on 
lor ISD4, 


1svz, $58. Bought 





BOOKS BY TURKS. 


The Literature Produced in Our 
Times on the Golden Horn. 


The Turks attract generally the attention 
of the civilized world whenever the eternal 
Eastern question strains the nerves of 
European diplomacy, soon to be left to ob- 
livion, until again some stirring events oc- 
curring in the dominions of the “ Kaliph” 
concentrate all eyes on the descendants of 
Osman. During peaceful times hardly any- 
thing ig heard of the “ unspeakable Turk,’ 
though he is still encamped’in the ancient 
eity of Byzantium, regarding -the- outer 
world with tis usual philosophical apathy. 
He is only known as the “ Sick Man of the 
Fast,"’ and nothing more. His social life 
is only known mostly through the writings 
of superficial travelers. Few are convers- 
ant with his language, and fgwer have any 
knowledge of his literature. Of what that 
consists, and what are the thoughts of the 
intellectual class of the Ottomans, 
a mystery to many. An attempt therefore 
will be made to give some illustrations of 
those thoughts by sketching the products 
of the intellect of some of their recent 
prose writers, and in general to show in 
what condition their literature of to-day is 
found. 

One 


is still 


of the principal writers of the de- 
cline of the nineteenth century in Turkey, 
and one who is his country- 
men as a great reformer of the style of the 
language, is Ibrahim Shinassi. The novelty 
introduced by that author consists in the 
departure from the old and ponderous style 
and the imitation as much as possible of 
that of the Western languages. Shinassi 
simplified the style of writing to a great 
extent, his object being to make Turkish 
comprehensible to every Turk of tolerable 
good education, the old language being only 
understood by few privileged mortals. His 
writings had attracted at the time a great 
deal of the attention of the literary world 
of Stamboul, who, notwithstanding their 
tendencies to reject any innovation, found 
the style of that author better adapted 
to modern exigencies, and consequently im- 
itated it. 

Zia Pacha is another author whose writ- 
ings, both in prose and in poetry, are great- 
ly appreciated by Turkish scholars. That 
writer also was in favor of the simplifica- 
tion of Turkish, and advised his country- 
men to deviate from the old Persian style 
in preference to a national one. 


considered by 


Dzevdet Pacha, who was Minister of Jus- 
tice for many years, and a favorite of the 
present Sultan, ts held as an authority on 
Mussulman law and the Arabic philosophy. 
His principal work, on the history of the 
Cttoman Empire, throws a-great light on 
the life of Turkish society and the ad- 
ministration of past ages. The fanatic 
tendencies of that writer, who was a most 
fervent Mohammedan, on one hand and the 
censure system of Stamboul on the other, 
contributed no doubt to influence his mind 
£0 as to present certain things connected 
with the Christian nations in a very partial 
way Dzevdet occupies, nevertheless, -a 
prominent place in the literature of his 
country, and few Turks of modern times 
attained the literary fame of that author, 
if not on account of the Volume of his 
works, by reason of their character’ And 
nature. 

Saadoullah Pacha, who was representing 
his country for many years in the Euro- 
pean Courts, is principally admired for the 
elegant description he makes of the prin- 
cipal European cities he had visited. His 
obeervations on Western civilization had 
impressed at the time of their publication 
the so-called progressive party in Turkey. 
In his writings he urges his countrymen 
to visit Europe ‘in order to ameliorate 
their condition,” adding that * people like 
the Turks, living in a country of inferior 
civilization, would do well to see those 
who are superior to them in that respect, 
and thereby profit by their observations.” 
The author lamented the condition of his 
fellow-countrymen with regard to civiliza- 
tion. ‘‘As our women,” he says, are 
shut up in the houses, so our men are 
closeted in the cities. We are in such a 
degree of ignorance about modern civiliza- 
tion that while our neighboring nations 
progress every day, we, [the Turks,] on 
the contrary, having folded our arms 
around ignorance and fanaticism, expect 
our salvation through them."" No Turkish 
writer has, however, stirred so much the 
apathetic Ottoman soul as did the well- 
known Kemal Bey, whose fame reached 
ix that country beyond that of any other 
author of this century. He is the first 
Turk who exalted patriotism and made the 
distinetion between religion and nation, a 
hitherto unknown conception by the. Otto- 
mans. His verses, composed in the way of 
national hymn, were recited twenty years 
ago by every patriotic Turkish youth. It is 
exactly on account of those tendencies to 
liberalism and his aspirations to a radical 
change in the system of government in 
Turkey that his exile to Europe was due. 
The forced visit to the Christian countries 
gave to his genius the opportunity to make 
the most pop’ ,ar descriptions of the West- 
ern world ev r written by an Qriental of 
modern times. Kemal was principally im- 
rressed with London. ‘ What is the use,” 
he writes, “to visit the whole clvilizea 
world. The wonders of that city may 
shake the reason of any person. This 
city,” he continues, “is covered for the 
most part with black smoke, like the future 
of humanity, which is interwoven in dubi- 
ous clouds. But behind those dark cur- 
tains one may behold civilization in her 
glory, her charms being so captivating.”’ 
‘The Turkish writer reproaches in bitter 
terms the “ndolence of his countrymen, 
and urges them to adopt that part of 
Western civilization which is compatible 
with the national education and character. 


“We are not obliged,’ he says, ‘to eat 
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BALZAC CLUB CLOSING! 


If you want a splendid new edition of Balzac, your time is TO-DAY. The club recently an- 


nounced by The University Society is now closing. 


With the next edition the price will go up. Our 


edition is absolutely new, complete, scholarly, and of the finest workmanship—a de /uxe edition in 


every idetail. 


Yet our club has made a special price of about half the regular and allowed easy pay- 


ments, if-desired, . But the edition is limited, and this announcement should exhaust the few re- 


maining séts 


The World's 


Greatest 
Novelist 


Send Inquiry Coupon To-Day 


CLUB CLOSING! 








VICTOR HUGO says: “ First among 
the greatest; highest among the best.”’ 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 
Says: ‘‘To the novelists of the nine- 
teenth century what Shakespeare was 
to the dramatists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.” 


Dr. CYRUS A. 
has no peer yet in the English tongue.’ 


BARTOL says: “ He 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE says: 
“ Nearer to omniscience than the most 
gifted of ordinary mortals."’ 


THE NEW YORK TIMES says: 
“The most powerful novelist who ever 
lived, and his understanding of human 
nature equaled Shakespeare's.” 


THE 


or garbled. 


GEORGE 
with 
living man 
of the author, 
separately. 


These introductions, 
are critical and explanatory, 





A De Luxe Edition at ‘‘ Popular” Prices: 


SOME CRITICAL OPINIONS OF BALZAC. 


HE loftiest position:in the realm of pure fic- 

tion is claimed for Batzac. His powerful 

romances form a union of supreme qualities 
—keen insight, profound knowledge, fascinat- 
ing ‘interest and epigrammatic force—which, 
blended and clothed in the mist of an undefin- 
able charm, place him alone and peerless in the 
heights of classic fictiom This is not the arbi- 
trary opinion of afew, but the consensus of 
criticism in three great countries. The quota- 
tions here given rank his genius above that of 
every other novelist. 

If your library is to contain the choicest 
thought of the world, why not include the 
greatest novelist? If you read fiction, why not 
read the best—the ffovels of world-wide inter- 
est and enduring charm? 


FAMOUS SAINTSBURY TEXT. 


This is the only full and exact American printing of the famous Saintsbury Edition. 
We have purchased the exclusive American rights of publication for the 
text is translated by well-known English scholars; and we have added three stories originally 


INTRODUCTIONS — We include the complete prefaces of Mr. 


SAINTSBURY, 
‘‘knowing more about the literature of the world than any other 
so necessary 
and deal with each story 
No other edition containg them fully. 


THE INQUIRY COUPON BRINGS FURTHER DETAILS. 


who is credited 


full tion; 


artists 


appreciation (3) many 


expressly 


to a 
for 


‘Twill pay you to investigate, no matter when you propose buying 


—no matter what you propose paying, 


fine illustrations, 


MAIL US THE COUPON OPPOSITE. 


If you 
call at our office to examine specimen volumes 


cannot conveniently 
and samples of the 


It will bring you a handsome booklet, containing a biography and 


critique of Balzac, also specimen pages of this edition, and particulars 
about this club, which cuts the price in two and enables you to make 


monthly payments, (if you choose,) which 


mean 


ILLUSTRATIONS— 


edition; (2) re-drawings of well-known subjects In the first French edi- 
original 
this edition. 
printed by hand on genuine Japan paper. 


Half-Price 


Easy-Payment 
BALZAC CLUB 
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CLUB CLOSING! 


CHARLES DICKENS says: “ He 
ranks as one of the great geniuses 
who appear by ones arid twosin century 
after century of authorship, and who 
leave their mark ineffaceably.” 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE says: “ Not 
content merely to picture the world, he 
has chapters in heaven, in hell, and in 
the realms of mysticism and magic.” 


THE N. Y. SUN says: “* The supreme 
novelist of the century in his splendid 
solitude.” ‘ 


PAUL. BOURGET says? ‘‘ One must 
go to Shakespeare to discover a genius 
so strong and genuine.”’ 
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PRICE POSITIVELY ADVANCED WITH NEXT EDITION. 
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THE 


roast worms, like the Chinese, nor are we 
bound to adopt the European dances and 
their marriage rites.” 


A good many other writers, following in 
the footsteps of Kemal, tried to imitate the 
style of that author, but none up to the 
present day could equal him. Among con- 
temporary Turkish writers foremost of all 
is Midhat Effendi, President of the Sani- 
tary Board and a distinguished journalist, 
who is known all over the Mussulman 
world. Besides translating a great many 
French novels and other works, he wrote 
original novels depicting the Turkish life of 
Stamboul, and generally of the Ottomans. 
His essays in defense of Mohammedanism, 
in response to’ the criticisms of Christian 
authors trying to depreciate the religion of 
the Arabian prophet, are held in great es- 
teem and read with reverence by the pious 
Mussulmans. Midhat Effendi achieved a 
great success in his turn by further sim- 
plifying the Turkish style and approaching 
as much as possible that of the Western 
languages. 


Abtul Hakk Hamid Effendi, now Minister 
in one of the European Courts, is another 
author of eminence. His theatrical com- 
positions, in which the Turks are so defi- 
elent, and his historical novels describing, 
the life of the ancient Moors when in their 
zenith of power, are appreciated, with jus- 
tice, by the literary “ élite"’ of Stamboul,, 
Ekrem Bey, an ex-member of the Council 
of State and now in exile in Asia Minor, 
where he had been hurriedly deported by 
reason of his liberal tendencies, is a dis- 
tinguished poet as well as a clever prose 
writer, Said Bey, another ex-Councilor of 
State, also in exile, is a great Turkish 
scholar. His judicious observations with 
reference to correct translation and the 
construction of the language in general are 
accepted by the writers of Stamboul and 
followed by ‘Turkish translators. 


Among the fair sex, Fatimé Alié Hanoum, 


‘UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth 


the daughter of Dzevdet Pash&, above re- 
ferred to, stands foremost, both on account 
of her literary talent and intelligence. She 
represents the real type of a Turkish lady 
who, without depreciating Western civili- 
zation, adheres strictly to her religion and 
national education. In her work on wo- 
men, “ Nisvan,’’ the authoress tries to 
show that Turkish women are not so ig- 
norant as the Western people supposed them 
to be, nor that their condition is either 
better or worse than that of the fair sex of 
Christian countries. She criticises the for- 
elgners who write their impressions on 
Turkish life by a simple visit to the ba- 
gaars of Stamboul. Fatimé thinks that it 
is not fair to pass judgment on Turkish 
women by seeing only those who are of 
European fashion, the latter not represent- 
ing the national type. ‘“‘ Those,’’ she says, 
alluding to the above, “learn French not 
in order to acquire knowledge, but only to 
be of European style.'’ “ These hanoums,”’ 
she adds, ‘‘ are furious because their faces 
are veiled, and are in the habit of talking 
what comes to their tongues.’ The Turk- 
ish authoress tries, nevertheless, to prove 
that according to the law of Mohammed it 
is not the face that should be invisible to 
the eyes of the male sex, but only the hair. 
Fatimé uses al) her eloquence in order to 
justify slavery in the way it is practiced in 
Turkey, arguing that the condition of those 
slaves is much better than that of many 
poor people in Christian countries, 


In late years, on account of the. severe 
laws on censorship inaugurated. by the 
present Sultan, Ottoman literature has not 
been so profuse as it would probably have 
been had that obnoxious system not been 
flourishing. No writer is permitted to ex- 
press freely his opinion, not only in mat- 
ters pertaining to politics and State affairs, 
but even In those connected with social life. 
Each sentence, or rather every word, be- 
fore given out for publication is scrutin- 
ized by the vigilant eyes of the officials of 


Avenue, New York. | 


the “ censure office,"’ who excel each other 
in their exertions to discover in each word 
an allusion or allegory to the sacred -person 
of the *' Kaliph.” 

Under these cirtumstances the wonder is 
not why Turkish literature has not pro- 
gressed as it should have done, but that it 
still shows some sparks of life in the pol- 
luted atmosphere of the Golden Horn. 

THEODORE P. ION. 

At the time of her death Miss Charlotte 
Yonge was engaged upon a story for young 
people, but whether it is sufficiently com- 
plete to be published remains to be seen. 
It is a.fact not generally known that dur- 
ing the last fifteen years she sent regu- 
larly every year to her publishers the man- 
uscript of a story, usually historical in 
character, but written especially for boys 
and girls. These form a serieS quite dis- 
tinct from her recognized novels, and from 
the first have been published in America 
by Thomas Whittaker of this city. In this 
series we have ‘Under the Storm,” a 
story of Cavaliers and Roundheads; ‘' The 
Constable's Tower,’ a story of Magna 
Charta times; ‘ The Patriots of Palestine,” 
a tale of the Maccabees; ‘ The Wardship of 
Steepcoombe,”” a story of the youth of 
Richard Il., and “‘ Wat Tyler’s Rebellion,” 
&c. 


Mr. H. 8. Fuller, editor of School, has 
published, through the School News Com- 
pany of this city, a little illustrated volume 
of 168 pages, entitled ‘Ten Days Abroad.” 
lt is a volume which throws inte artistie 
relief the commonplace, everyday doings 
of an observing American who spends 4 
holiday in Europe. His mind is uncloyed 
by the monotony of extensive globe-trot- 
ting, and he finds interest in trivialities, 
and, by simple, naive enthusiasm, he forces 
the reader to find Interest in them also, 
while his general culture and a remem- 
brance of the literature he has read enable 
him to add a finish to his written impres- 
sions which rescues them entirely from 
the mediocrity which so often stamps 
books of similar aims. i 





CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Prof, William M. Sloane Makes a 


Memorial Address Before the 
Social Science Association. 


Last Monday in Washington, at the an-- 
nual meeting of the American Soctal Sci- 


enee Association, Prof. Wiliam M. Sioane 
of Columbia University delivered a memo- 
rial address on Chartes Dudley Warner, 
who was President of the association at 
the time of his death. The following inter- 
esting passages have been taken from the 


address: 

It is not long, as the span of life is meas- 
uréd, since Charles Dudley Warner inter- 
ested himself for an hour in discussing the 
human greatness of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. To whomsoever else a title should 
be given, he insisted that Lincoln, Bis- 
marck, and Tennyson were among the fore- 
most on the roll of its fame; the first had 
saved a land of promise; the seeond had 
made one, and the third had been the seer 
of the age. And why, he asked, were these 
the great world citizens they were? _ Be- 
cause, he replied, each in his way was in- 
tensely local, the Kentu@ky pioneer, the 
Pomeranian Squire, the Yorkshire yeo- 
man. It is such intensity which alone can 
become comprehensive without degenerat- 
ing into neutrality. 

Without flattery or the foolish fondness 
of unwise comparison we may find in this 
unconscious attitude toward the indisput- 
ably great the key of Warner's own char- 
acter. “Poor fellow,’ he declared of a 
brilliant comet, on the firmament of liter- 
ature, * Poor fellow, he never had a 
home."" Himself a Saxon of the Saxons, 
by inherttance, by birth, by training, as 
well as b¥ fond association, the ,heme- 
lover in him was a citizen of the new 
and greater England this side the sea. 
Bryant was the poet of his heart.~ The 
song of New England brooks w@s in his 
ears, the fragrant breezes of her wild woods 
were the breath of his nostrils, the rigors 
of her white Winters were the discipline 
of his soul. The type of his age, his blood, 
and his clime was impressed on his person. 
Erect, symmetrical, and alert, his figure 
was made for endurance. His fine head 
and aquiline features expressed the bold- 
ness of his adventurous character; his 
shrewd and kindly eyes displayed at once 
the directness of his observation and. the 
respectful self-restraint of a chastened 
character. His gestures and his gait were 
destitute of self-consciolsness and ~indi- 
cated the movements of a sensitive mind, 
courageous yet concerned for its fellow 
minds. Indeed, his hand was on the pulse 
of the public’ all the time; the state of 
society interested him above everything, 
for he felt it his ‘“ duty,”’ his terrible ob- 
ligation, not merely to move others, but 
to be moved by them in regard to all the 
eternal verities. 

Charles Dudley Warner was a Puritan. 
Referring once to a volume he had read in 
early youth, he declared it to have been a 
sower of good seed in the single assertion, 
enforced by learning and logic, that “ life ts 
the reciprocal interchange of relations.’’ His 
highest egneern was his reciprocal relation 
to God oll maa. In this he was Puritan to 
the core. No historic judgment regarding 
the Puritan has*been so misshapen and per- 
verted as that whose latest exponent was 
Matthew Arnold. The essence and control 
of Puritanism were not the doctrines of 
John Calvin, for Calvinists are and have 
been in large numbers far from Puritanism. 
Likewise there have been and are men of 
every dogmatic faith who are Puritans in 
temperament and conduct. Nor is severity, 
nor intolerance, nor the critical temper es- 
sential to Puritanism. These, too, have 
been displayed by men of. every creed, posi- 
tive and negative, Christian and heathen 
Puritanism turns about one central sun, it 
has but one concept and a single article in 
its creed, the immediate relation of man to 
the invisible, whether invisible Godhead or 
spiritual manhood. Tradition is naught, for 
there is a direct revelation of the unseen in 
word and work. Ceremonial is valueless, 
for soul reacts on soul without temple, in- 
cense, or altar. Pope and priest are need- 
less, for every man has access to the sub- 
ject of his desire; to the Christian Puritan 
the meeting is in the Elder Brother, who is 
divine. Many Puritans, tndeed, found that 
they could apply this test of immediacy to 
the doctrines of Calvin, but very many be- 
lieved they could not. The former unfortu- 
nately long sought to tMtmit the object of 
worship to a God of justice and righteous- 
ness alone; the others remembered His love, 
His pity, and the perfection of His beauty. 
This was the conquering Puritanism. It was 
a paean of :ts victory that Browning sang 
when he wrote, 

No beauty, nor good, nor power 

When will has gone forth, but each sur- 
vives for the melodist, 

When eternity affirms the conception of an 
hour 

Exactly this was the Puritanism of 
Warner; it inspired him to his latest day. 
In order to do he must know. With the fire 
of youth he set about knowing, with the 
undimmed judgment of old age he was still 
curious, insatiably curious to know: “I 
want to know," has been appropriated as 
its own by his type of newer Englishmen. 
Life and immortality he must touch; rever- 
ently, but even their inner essence he must 
touch. Touch life as it is in the homes and 
habits of rich or poor; in the dwellings of 
the righteous, in the haunts of the vicious: 
fn the recesses of farm house and village, 
in the congestion of tenements and the fetid 
prison wards. [Immortality he touched like- 
wise as a reality, for the divine agency he 
saw at work everywhere in life; there was 
will and foreknowledge in every incident, 
however lowly; in every thought that 
worked toward an ideal, however concrete 
or selfish He saw not the whole circum- 
ference of the wheels, nor claimed to, and 
yet was assured that all movement, organic, 
yes, and inorganic, was permeated with in- 
tellectual life 

. . o . . 

But, for all this, Warner's entry on 
the stage of real life was. in connection 
with the daily press of a Connecticut city, 
which was his home, and almost to the 
end he was a working journalist, with all 
that is thereby implied. He is not and will 
not be known as such Primarily his great 
reputation is that of a man of letters; it 








| jisted. In its hour of need even the Pacific i 


' was not as a pede ar erate are td 
torial writer that fame: hovered. over him. 


In both of these functions he was thorough- 
ly successful} and his: career as a sound, - 
judicious; business journalist is there to 
attest the fact. the trying” 
‘epoch of the great Trebéllion, throughout 
the still more tryifig epoch of ill-stafred 
reconstruction, he- was a@ leader gf New 
England thought, an accepted cllor, 
sage, an conservative. But his uence 
was in large measure due. to the fact that 
from the beginning he had the “literary 
touch. To the latest hour of his ugh 
hurt him to take money for literary rk 
pure and simple, but ag an editor, drawing 
both salary and dividends on his stick 
he could and did pour out his wit qnd/ ee 
mor, his lpcidity and clarity, his appretia- 
tion and satire, all alike, with lavis pe 
and without a thought-of incongrak 

When hig friend, his chief, and his co- 
adjutor—Joe Hawley, as he always c@iled 
him—went off to the war, to fight andywin 
the distinetion which afterward led to’ the 
Senatorial goal, Warner was left to bear 
the brunt of another battle. It was in the 
editor's chair of The Hartford Courant, 
with the, telegrams in his hand that told 
of. novel, startling policies, of strife in the 
forum and of bloodshed in the battlefield, 
that -his inspiration came. As in solemn 
responsibility he discussed the awful 
events, which now are becoming “ old, for- 
gotten, far-off things, and battles long ago,” 
but which then were fraught with anguish, 
and stirred the strongest passions to: their 
dregs, as his pen was the eritic of times 
than which neve were ever more porten- 
tous, so his style was white-pot, his words 
were all aflame. ‘The patriotism of Con- 
necticut was never suffered to wane for a 
single instant. One day, as he loved to 
tell with the well-known twinkle in his 
eye, at the very crisis of affairs, in a con- 
juneture which seemed to forebode ruin, 
he wrote an editorial of particular force. 
The very next morning the foreman of The 
Courant composing room resigned his place 
and énhsted. *‘ Naturally,’ said Warner, 
“I was staggered, but charmed by the re- 
sults of my eloquence—at first. But the 
man explained that he had rather go to 
the front and be killed than decipher any 
more of my editorials.’ No wonder—the 
editor's handwriting was shocking. 
_In the weariness of his heart he tyrned 
for_ rest_and comfort; as only the strong 
of the earth do turn, from an exact- 
ing avocation. Books and men were the 
double well-spring of his delights. He 
read, marked, digested, criticised, and 
wrote in the best constructively critical 
vein about what he had read. This rill of 
book-lore grew more and more abundant, 
swelling soon into a stream. Then began 
to’ appear in parts the papers which first 
showed his own original faculty and after- 
ward were collected and published under 
the title, ‘‘My Summer in a Garden,"’ the 
bock which has made him known to read- 
ers by the tens upon tens, and even hun- 
dreds, of thousands, The garden was a 
real garden, its phases were the common- 
places of “ the man with the hoe,” but the 
observer employed on that background of 
reality an acumen, a judgment and a humor 
which introduced a new spirit into Par- 
nassus. 








a . * * * « * 


‘lhe rewards of such an avocation were 
not long in coming, recognition, fame, in- 
fluence; but above all else a widened hori- 
zon and a character that grew more vigor- 
ous with every hour. The busy pen grew 
even busier; to the day of his death he 
was thinking, planning, writing. Volume 
after volume of his came from the press; 
he was for long in the very front rank of 
American writers, an essayist, a novelist, 
a critic, a humorist. It has been my privi- 
lege elsewhere to write and speak of him 
as the man of letters. I may not ling>r 
here over that theme, but in our own con- 
nection it is essential to say that his secret 
lay not alone in his power as ‘a word artist, 
nor in the delicious humor he diffused 
throughout all he wrote, nor in the flashes 
of wit which ofttimes made the readers 
ribs ache with laughter, nor in many other 
powers which might be enumerated and 
which like these he had in abundance. 
Charles Dudley Warner: was after ali the 
same man in letters as he was in journal- 
ism and as he was in the profound study 
he gave to social problems, a study in 
which he gained the eminence which made 
him the President of this distinguished as- 
sociation. And what he was in all his life, 
in vocation, -avocation, and human interest, 
was this rare combination—an apostle of | 
righteousness among men, yet a master of 
sympathy; he was both of these in one, be- 
cause he was a Christian gentleman, a pa- 
triot, and a lover of his kind. 


* . ~ * ” . 


To the motto of O'Connell, which was 
‘Agitate, agitate, agitate,"’ he added an- 
other limit, his motto was, agitate and edu- 
cate. For a number of years there has 
been in existence a committee of fifty on 
the drink question. Two volumes of re- 
ports are before the public, those on the 
legislative and economic aspects of the 
problem; a third on the ethical aspect is 
in press, and a fourth, the most important 
of all, that on the physiological aspect, is 
nearly ready for the printer. Of this com- 
mittee, Warner was the Vice Chairman, 
and frequently the presiding officer, as he 
was always a leading spirit. [It is no breach 
of confidence to say that one of the ques- 
tions most hotly debated in its forum was 
as to whether or not the committee should 
issue a final summary of its own conclu- 
sions regarding its investigations. In Its 
decision, supporting the negative of this 
question, Warner had a conspicuous part. 
He felt that in this momentous social ques- 
tion there was above all things need of 
light, of a light shining into the darkness 
of the vulgar mind. He was sure that en- 
lightenment must be scientific and not sen- 
timental, and that, as in all things scientffic 
and dispassionate, the process must ‘be 
gradual, Agitation, education, the gradwpal 
array of opposing forces, the choice of 
ground, then the declaration of war—but 
not until then. 

These were his main activities within 
the field which is cultivated by this asso- 
ciation. There were others, but of them 
it is not needful now to speak. The expan- 
sive power of New England character was | 
never represented in greater brilliancy than 
in him. As his methods grew broader, so 
did his sympathies. There was scarcely 
a good cause for which he could not be en- 
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Coast hailed him across the continent to 
come; and he went. In a series of papers, 
almost pastoral in their simplicity and hu- 
manity he told us of a life and a society 
essential to our National completeness and 
roused 6ur interests mightily. But the 
end came to him as it’is appointed to all 
men, and it came in beauty. In religion, 
as in other vital matters, he had it known 
on which side he was to be found, and he 
died in the Christian ministry of neighbor- 
hoed service, amid the lowly surroundings 
where he was known and loved exactly 
as he was known and loved among the 
powerful. Frtends old and young, rich and 
poor, black and white, mourned his de- 
parture, but they mourned him as we. do, 
as those who have hope and cheer and the 
willl to go forward. 


A Farm hi Teachers Who Lie 
Awake Nights. 


Ta The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It is now some time since we have had a 
controversy in.THE New YORK Times Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW, and I suggest that we take 
up the following subject and call for the 
views of your readers. 

Speaking this week with a school teacher 
who has taught twenty-five years, she 
mentioned that she lies awake all through 
the middle of the night, worrying about 
what will become of her when she is too 
old to teach. 

I know half a dozen others, workers in 
one line or another, who are in about the 
same state of worriment, and this solution 
has come to me: Why cannot a number of 
brain workers, teachers, literary women, 
and others club together and buy a farm? 
If 100 women put in $25 each it ought to 
purchase a very good farm, in the mount- 
ains, for instance, where they could pass 
their vacations if they have positions, and 
if they are too old to keep the positions 
they now have or to secure new ones if 
they are out of employment, they could 
stay on the farm the year round. Each 
could do whatever part of the work she 
liked best. There will be housework, the 
raising of fruit and vegetables, sheep and 
chickens, and dairy work. After the farm 
is organized there might be Summer board- 
ers taken to add to the income of the ten- 
ants, and tents for Summer weather would 
be a delight to almost any one, while tables 


| set under shady trees look alluring at this 


distance. 

If any one thinks the work would be hard, 
I answer, the hardest work is play as com- 
pared with worry. The old ladies’ homes 
are all overcrowded, and this is an oppor- 
tunity for independence, with the charm of 
novelty. 

Let us hear from all interested in the 
subject. BREAD WINNER. 

New York, April 4, 1901. 


Gifts for Museum Library. 
The library of the Natural History Mu- 


} seum is in receipt of two valuable gifts of 


books which largely augment its already 
invaluable collection of scientific works. 
The first of these gifts is from Gen. Egbert 
L. Viele, who has presented the museum 


| with 1,136 books, 960 numbers of different 


magazines and journals, 833 pamphlets and 
66 maps. These are all in relation to dif- 
ferent branches of science. The second 


| gift is from Frederick A. Constable, and 
|} consists of 250 books upon  conchology, 


beautifully bound. The value of this collec- 
tion alone is estimated fo be not less than 
$2,000. 

The library now contains 52,689 volumes, 
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including the gift of Gen. Viele, but not 
that of Mr. Constable. Scientists who visit 
the library for reference say that they find 
material im it not to be found in ber 
libraries of a similar nature in the country. 
Eventually, as the museum building deve 
ops, the library will be given a more con- 
venient and commodious situation on one 
of the lower floors, where it will be more 
accessible. 


A Plea for Ruskin. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have perused with much interest the 
list of authors whose works have been 
thought worthy of a place in the Standard 
Section of the Providence Library. So ex- 
tensive and comprehensive a list bears 
evidence of an unusual amount ef close 
and thoughtful study. It has, no doubt, 
been a labor of love with Mr. Foster, and 
he has succeeded in placing before the 
public what may be designated as “ the 
flower of literature "’ in all ages and among 
all nations. According to the individual 
views and predilections of your readers 
many @ supplementary name will no doubt 
rise in their minds. They may ask why 
some authors whom they consider emi- 
nent and representative are left out. Every 
werk of the nature of Mr. Foster's list is 
open to such suggestions. I think, how- 
ever, that they should not be made rashly, 
nor should they be based upon the judg- 
ment of any one person or any small group 
of persons. Though feeling all this, I yet 
venture to suggest that the name of one 
author who stands pre-eminent for the 
warmth of his heart and the culture of his 
intellect should not be omitted. I speak 
of John Ruskin. With the exception of 
the Bible, his works are at least equal in 
power, in elevation, in tendency, and in 
beauty of expression to any of the books 
whose authors you mention. They are not 
ephemeral, and his name will live when 
many lesser lights have sunk into oblivion. 
Let me explain that I do not base my 
pleading on Ruskin as an art critic. I have 
a deep veneration for his ‘‘ Modern Paint- 
ers,’ ‘“‘ Stones of Venice,;”* and others, but 
these works do not appeal equally to all 
minds. When we think, however, of those 
of his books which breathe the spirit of 
everlasting and unassailable justice and 
truth, which penetrate deeply into social 
questions of the greatest moment in the 
development of noble manhood and woman- 
hood, which foster all that is exalted and 
Godlike, and which stem _ themselves 
against everything base and egotistic—when 
we think of Ruskin’s *“ Time and Tide,” 
“Unto This Last,’ ‘Sesame and Lilies,” 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
“The Crown of Wild Olives,’ and others, 
I feel that for the benefit of humanity 
at large, his name should appear in the 
Providence list. 
= ROBERT 8S. FISCHER. 
152 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, April 8&8 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for THe New YorK Times SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 

LONDON, April 4.—The Spring announce- 
ments seem to me singularly devoid of in- 
terest. Among the promised novels there is 
not so far a single one by any of the nov- 
elists of the first rank. Mr. Eben Phill- 
potts is the most attractive name which 
appears on the Spring lists of the pub- 
lishers, and although Mr. Phillpotts al- 
Ways does good work and is deservedly 
popular, he has not yet risen above the sec- 
ond rank. There are those to whom the 
fact that Mme, Sarah Grand has a new 
novel in press will be interesting, but even 
her readers would hardly think of class- 
ing her with George Eliot. We are also 
to have a new volume by Bret Harte, but 
it will probably consist of short stories 
that have already the light in the 
magazines, Kipling, Meredith, Hardy, 
Conrad, Hope, Weyman, and Doyle ap- 
parently have nothing new to offer us. 
Even Hall Caine and Marie Corelli main- 
tain an unwonted silence, and Mr. Crockett 
fails to publish his quarterly novel. 

The reason for this unusual lack of first- 
ciass novels is probably the fact that sev- 
eral of the leading authors have serial 
stories now running, which will not be 
ready for publication before Autumn. Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Kim,” Mr. Weyman’s capital his- 
tericfl novel, and Mr. Caine’s Roman story 
will probably stretch. out into midsummer, 
if not until the next year. As for Mr. Mere- 
dith, he is to give us a volume of poems, 
but there is no suggestion that he has any 
new novel in hand. Mr. Hardy is 
silent, and Mr. Anthony Hope, who a 
few years ago usually appeared in three or 
four magazines every month, is strangely 
silent. Mr. Wells, in addition to his serial 
story of the men in the moon, has nearly 
volume prophecy, and 
will probably write no new work of fiction 
for some time to come. Poor Mr. Crockett 
is in ill-health, the natural result of over- 
work, and we shat! probably hear nothing 
of him, at Jeast for the rest of the year. 

**¢ 
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ready a of serious 


Among serious works perhaps the most 
promising, so far as attractiveness is con- 
cerned, is “Five Years of My Life,” by 
Capt. Dreyfus, It will tell the story of the 
Dreyfus outrage from the beginning to the 
time can hardly say till the 
end, for the end is not yet. Dreyfus kept a 
diary while on the island where the per- 
juries of French officers sent him, and that 
diary, which will be published in the new 
volume, will be of. extraordinary interest. 
Sir George Newnes has had the good for- 
tune to secure the book, and he will publish 
st on the first of May. 

*,* 


present one 


Mr. William Archer's Real Conversations, 
which are appearing in the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, are attracting deserved attention, and 
are generally spoken of as a new-departure 
in magazine literature. The’credit of invent- 
ing this new form of interview is, however, 
due to the editor of McClure’s Magazine, 
such conversations were a feature of 
the earlier numbers of McClure’s. Howevy- 
er, that fact does not In the least detract 
from the merit of Mr, Archer's clever. arti- 
cles.. His last ene, which is an interview 
with Mr, Hardy, is capital reading. “ 

. «,* 


and 


We are to have a new edition of Alexan- 
der Smith's writings, both in prose and 
verse. To read the “ Life Drama" to-day, 
is to wonder what must have been the con- 
ception of poetry among the critics who 
hailed it as agreat and wonderful poem, It is 
true that there were passages in it which 
were not wholly bad, but for the most part 
Smith's so-called poetry was the worst of 
rubbish. His prose was, on the other hand, 
by no means bad, and occasionally it was de- 
lightful. His essays are quite worthy of 
republication, but his verse will hardly find 
Teaders at the present day. 

*,* 

The best novel of the month is Mr. David 
Christie Murray’s “Church of HH. mani- 
ty."" Its merit Hes in the strength and fi- 
delity of the portrait of a man with admira- 
ble impulses and a weak moral nature. 
Mr. Murray knows phases of London life 
which are sealed books to most of his fel- 
low authors. He has known what jt is to 
be absolutelyspenniless and friendless in 
London, and to make his bed on the damp 
turf of a London park. He writes of what 
he knows, and he is as truthful in his way 
as Zola himself. I have always admired 
Mr. Murray's ability and honesty as #& writ- 
er, and in bis new beok it seems to me thifit 
he is seen at his Dest. 


Dr. Barry's “* Wigard's Knot” ts an im- 
possible novel, but tt is good reading in 
spite of that fact. If once the reader grants 
the possibility that Dr. Barry's people ever 
could have lived in any world, and that the 
things that happened to them ever could 
have happened, he will enjoy the book. 
After all, the man who cannot accept a 
book for what it is, and refrain from con- 
demning it because it_is mot something 
elve, ought to confine hig reading toa small 
selection of books, Even bad writing may 

_be done so well as to, become delightful. 
Dr. Barry's novel ought to be read by 
young writers as a specimen of wha t to 
write, but I venture to say that. few of its 
readers will fat! to find it readable. 

*,* 


‘Sir Walter _— has added a new voleme 
to his exhaustive study of Lendon. * East 
- Lendon"’ is, like its predecessors, thors 
‘oughly admirable In whatever way it may 


' 
' 
be regarded. Sir Walter is the most pains- | ing improve the lot of the poor; it delayed 
uw 
' 


taking of men, and one May be sure that 
al!) his facts in connection with London are 
to be implicitly trusted. Few, even among 


Londoners, knew the East End, except 
from the books of such writers as Mr. Ar- 
thur Morrison and Mr. Zangwill, but the 
publication of ‘‘ East London” will take 


of the locality where at least two millions 

of people live. The book is beautifully 

illustrated, and will remaim for many years 

to come the standard book of the kind. 
*,* 

Mr. Marriott's ‘‘ Column,” the book which, 
accordipg to the publisher’s announcement, 
was to pr ‘erfe of the most remarkable 
novels of the age, is out, and to most peo- 
ple who, took. the publjsher seriously, will 
be a disap ointment. It has a preposter- 
ous plot'‘$htch ‘if badly worked out, and 
there is little‘thadfacter drawing in it which 
is not out .of ine, On) she other hand the 
author hag a knack of writing epigram 
which will make the book attractive to very 
many people. Considered as a novel it is a 
failure, but regarded simply as a series of 
bright and readable remarks it is interest- 
ing. Mr. Marriott, although he cannot be 
said to have written a good novel, will pro- 
bably write one when he has had morc 
experience of the art of composition. Let 
us hope for his sake that his next publish- 
ers will leave the public to form its own es- 
timate of Mr. Marriott’s books, and not 
prejudice people against them by excessive 
praise, 


| away all excuse for any lack of knowledge 


*,* 

I fancy that I see signs that the histor- 
ical novel is on the wane. The number of 
historical novels that are announced for the 
Spring is certainly much smaller than it 
Was a year ago. The craze for kailyard 
story has disappeared, and it is doubtful if 
the public would welcome a new kailyard 
story, even if it were to be written by Mr. 
Barrie himself. The historical novel, being 
of a better genus than the kailyard books, 
has enjoyed a longer lease of popularity, 
but when the public grows tired of it, 
which it unquestionably will before very 
long, we shall probably return to the novel 
of psychological analysis. That is not alto- 
gether a pleasant prospect, but it seems to 
be inevitable, unless some one can revive 
the taste for the novel of adventure pure 
and simple, such as Fielding and Smollett 
gave us, There does not seem 
new world for the novelist to invade and 
conquer, Stevenson and Becke and their fol- 
lowers have exhausted the South Seas. Mr. 
Kipling holds undisputed and complete pos- 
session of India, as Mr. Conrad does of 
Malaysia. Mr. Haggard has somewhat 
wearied us with his noble negroes, and un- 
the Eskimo can available 
he is certainly a most unpromising 
subject—there is no new type of man and 
no new environment awaiting the novelist. 
If we have to return to Mme. Grand and 
Mrs. Ward, and the rest of the writers of 
problem novels, it will be a sad day for 
those whovhave grown accustomed to the 
sound of the trumpet and the clash of 
spear on target. W. L. ALDEN, 





to be any 


less 


and 


be made 


Gen. A. C. McClurg. 

At a meeting of the American 
Publishers’ Association held in the rooms of 
the Aldine Association Wednesday after- 
noon, appropriate resolutions were adopted 
concerning the death of Gen. A. C. Me- 
Clurg, the well-known publisher. Those 
present were Arthur H. Scribner, C. J. Mills, 
Frank H. Scott, Bieeckér Van Wagenen, 
representing Dodd, Mead & Co.; R. R 
Bowker, George Haven Putnam, Albert F. 
Houghton, W. W. Appleton, George S. 
Emory, and W. 8. Booth, representing The 
Macmillan Company. Frank H. Scott pre- 
sided, and Mr. Putnam, in proposing a reso- 
lution, briefly sketched the career of Gen. 
McClurg—his war record, his activitg as a 
citizen, and his business capacity and in- 
tegrity, also speaking of his great service 
toward the success of the international 
copyright law. The resolution adopted 
reads as follows: 


special 


Whereas, The American Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation having learned with the keenest re- 
gret of the death of its First Vice Presi- 
dent, Gen, A. C. McClurg, it is hereby 
unanimously resolved that the association 
tender to the General's family and to his 
colleagues its sincerest sympathy in their 
grievous loss, a loss which will be felt 
even the more keenly when we bear in 
mind the debt we owe him not only for his 
services to his country as a soldier and a 
writer, but also for his work in the best 
interests of literature in America. That 
the Secretary he instructed to transmit to 
the late General's family and to his qol- 
leagues a copy of this resolution. 

In pursuance of another resolution the 
Chairman appointed Messrs. W. W. Apple- 
ton and Arthur H. Scribner asa committee 
of two to attend Gen. McClurg’s funeral in 
order to represent the American Publish- 
ers’ Association and Eastern publishers 
generally. 


A Pofice Reporter, and Why? 
Jacob A. Riis in The Outlook. 

Every once in a while I am asked why I 
became a newspaper man. For one thing; 
t because there were writers of such trash 
| who, themselves comfortably lodged, have 
not red blood enough if their veins to feel 
for those to whom everything is denied, 
and not sense enough to make out the facts 
when they see them, or they would not 
eall playgrounds, schoolhouses, and better 
tenements “ abortive measures."’ Some one 
| had to tell the facts; that is one reason why 
I beeame a reporter. And I am going to 
stay one until the last of that ilk has 
ceased to discourage men from trying.to 
help their fellows by the shortest cut they 
can find, whether it fits in a theory 
not,.1 don’t care two pins for all the social 
theories that were ever made unless they 
help to make better men and women by 
bettering their lot. I have had cranks of 
that order who, 
the ordinary affairs of life, tell me that I 
was doing harm rather than good by help- 


ihe final day of furtic® we were waiting 
for. Not I. I den't propose to weit an 
hour fov ii if i can help bring it on; and I 
know I can. 
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By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE—“ Mr. Marviott brings with him a beauty which lifts 
and purifies the mind.” 
BLISS CARMAN—“ Genius writ clear on every page. A fine book.” 
W. L. COURTNEY—“ A very remarkable novel. ... very fresh, very original, 
very suggestive.” 
LONDON STANDARD—“ The real right thing.” 
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By Henry Harland. 


By Elinor Glyn. 
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’ will have a longer life than most popular heroines. 


in to London, what would happen 


By W. S. Lilly. 


A novel of English society life, by one of the ablest of English writers. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


By Richard Marsh. 


in the legends of the Roman Catholic religion. 


By Frederick Baron Corvo. 


Lady Helen Pole. 


NOW IN 


her making.” 
man in the street, “ Christ were to come aga 


“ We venture to predict that this ‘ Elizabeth 
”" replied the Scribe. 


A lot of brains went to 
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to show you, 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 


THE ARISTOCRATS. 


A fine novel told in a series of letters by the 


A YEAR OF LIFE. 


A SECOND COMING. 


“The most delightful love story of the year. 


“If,” asked the 
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There’s Ozone In It! 
HAMLIN GARLAND’S 


New Novel of Colorado and England, 


HER MOUNTAIN LOVER 


“A well-handled study of the larger, freer western life in 
the shadow-of the mountains. . . Itis thoroughly Amer- 
ican—of the America that Mr. Hamlin Garland cares for; 
and so well proportioned, that even when the scene shifts 
to London and the hero stands out in picturesque cgptrast 
to the habitues of Mayfair, the figures never get out of 
drawing. There is « double love-motif, but the charm of 
the romance lies !argely in his breezy character and humor- 
ous speech. Mr. Garland is certainly unapproachable on 
his own ground.!'-—Boston Transcript. 


“Like a fresh, invigorating breath of air 
from the Rockies,’’—Atlanta Journal. 
In every bookstore, $1.50. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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Not a Case of Plagiarism. * 


ARTHUR STRINGER, New York, writes 
to ‘Pua New Yorx Times Safurpay RE- 
vinw: “' I have just read with much inter- 
est and amusement Faultfinder’s letter, in 
which he gently accuses me of ¢ lifting’ an 
idea from, a recent guccessful novel of a 
most estimable lady, I quite agree with 
T'aultfinder that the idea in question ts a 
‘really fine. ons,’ and I ateo agree with 
him that what he terms a ‘laxity of the 
property sense’ ought not to be counte- 
ranced. But if Faultfirder had been as 
judicious as he is enthusiastic in cham- 
picning the cause of outraged honesty, he 
\.ould perhaps have looked a little further 
into the case before ruffling his plumes and 
flinging about his facile charges of appro- 
priating the literary plums of other per- 
sens. For the idea of ‘The Three Voices,’ 
contained in the verses of that title over 
my name, was independently and labor- 
iously evolved out of my own humble gray 
matter, and evolved some time before ‘ The 
Furnace of Barth’ was either written or 
published. Im fact, the estimable author 
of that novel herself asked me in person 
if she might make use of this particular 

jea in her book. And Who could be un- 
Ballant and ungenerous enough to deny any 
such petition from a yeung lady, involving 
as it did such delicately intoxicating ap- 
preciation of one's bons mots? Needless to 
add, 1 willingly enough gave the rermis- 
sion, simply pointing out that [ had writ- 
ten a piece of verse of which this particular 
idea was more or leds the backbone, and 
which some ger an editor might prove fool- 
ish enough td aceept and puPlish. In fact, 

TI can recall quite distinctly the occasion on 
which the author of ‘The Furnace of 
Earth,’ shortly after the publication of her 
novel, stated that she felt really guilty 
when she saw that The New York Press 
had quoted the ‘ Three Voices’ aphorism in 
a list of the best things of the book. It is 
unnecessary, I think, to enter into more 
detailed explanations. of a very simple sit- 
uation. I can omly seize on the lamentable 
occasion to give a plece of invaluable ad- 
vice to ‘youfig versifiers’ in general, and 
that is never to let your literary cat eut of 
the bag excépt by way of the pubiishers'’ 
frcnt door.” 


The Ephemera of Our “Little Day. 


A NOVEL READER fn Clearwater, Fia., 
bewailing the ephemeral quality of all lit- 
erature to-day, writes to Tuk New York 
Tres Saturpay Review: “The fulsome 
praise which many of your correspondents 


give to the ephemera of our little day, to 
the Kiplings, the Jameses, the Howellses, 
&c., who to-day are and to-morrow will 


not be, remiids me of some other repu- 
tations. It was only the other diy that 
Mr. Lang asked, curiously, ‘Who Is this 
Whipple whom Americans talk about?’ 
What! has the great Boston E. P. Whipple 
already perished? 


“Another tmperishable immortal of our 
youth was Richard Grant White. He was 
a New York immortal. Where ts R. G. W. 
now? Buried in old magazines. 

** Pierpont, ‘ the poet Plerpent’; where is 
he? Knowles, Sheridan Knowles; where TF 
he? He wrote ‘The Hunchback,’ which, 6 
the plot of which, no human being, not 
even Fanny Kemble, (who asked Knowles 
about the plot, but got no explanation,) 
has ever solved. Bulwer; where is Bulwer 
Lytton now? Who reads him? The be- 
puffed of that day as Kipling is the be- 


puffed of ours, Bulwer denownced a Min- 

istry of his day, 

That pensioned Tennyson 
* But 

to the 


and starved Knowles 
two great examples [ wish 
attention of your maidens, (1 think 
they are chiefly maidens,) who gush over 
Kipling and Hewells just as a little while 
ago they gushed over ‘ Trilby,” now con- 
siderably ‘ deader’ than Julius Caesar, and 
worthily so 
“One is the 


to eall 


example of Desaugiers. I 


wonder how many of your readers have 
ever heard of Desaugiers In his day he 
was a ‘biger man’ than Kipling is now. 
Some not bad judges in his own day 
thought Desaugiers a greater poet than 
one whose name will survive with the 
French language, Béranger himself. How 
many Frenchmen can now recognize the 


Saintsbury 
Béranger’ in his 


name of the poet whom Mr 
has pronounced ‘ next to 
own department? 


“The novels of Smith, a contemporary of 
Thackeray and Dickens, had in their day 
a popularity to which the popularity of 


Dickens was beggarly. Where Dickens sold 


one copy Smith sold twenty. The fame 
of Smith has waned. The fame of Dickens 
is waning. Smith and Dickens nad many 
things in common. Little is known of 
Smith No example more effectively than 
his own impresses on thinking men the 
ephemeral nature of literary popularity 

of all writings, howeve? popular in their 
day, which have no element in them of 
true classics.’ 


Mark Twain’s Propensity for At- 


tacking the Wrong Person. 


ABERCROMBIE, Boston, writes to 
NEw York Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“Mark Twats®s propensity for attacking 
the wrong person without sifting the evi- 


THE 


dence is nothing new, although it is seldom 
that it makes such mischievous manifes- 
tation as in his North American paper on 


Philippine sorrows and American sins. The 
Cornhill Booklet for March is a reprint of 
his ‘ English as She Is Instructed,’ a com- 
mentary, with extracts, upon a certain col- 
lection of errors compiled by a group of 
teachers working for years; the accumu- 
lated imbecility of thousands of children 
Mr. Clemens, with manifest unfairness, 
makes these errors the basis of an attack 
upon the whole modern system of public 


school instruction There are scores of 
men and women who, although nominally 


educated, descend to the 
pronounce or 
or on first 
the 

class 


grave unable to 
spell any proper name at sight 
hearing, who cannot remember 
numbers of their own houses. The 

nable to reason is far larger than 
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‘12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


forcible 
that * General 








other. 














that knowing even the meaning of the word 
logte. Necessarily the limitations of these 
blameless but not afimirable folk are appa- 
rent at an early age, and the system pur- 
sued in the free,schools forces all the 
knowledge into their heads that human 
means can place there, giving them af least 
double what they would obtain under less 
energetic tuition. It is a drill Sergeant 
not a dancing master, that they need. The 
volume containing their collected blunders 
really shows. with what obstacles their 
*teachers have to deal, with what inherited 
density of apprehension, what illiteracy of 
home atmosphere, what absence of parental 
co-operation. The subjects concerning 
which they haveecontrived to remain igno- 
rant have been mastered by their class- 
mates; the teaching inadequate for their 
duliness has been sufficient for scores of 
their companions; they are simply dullards 
for whose tuition their very parents would 
refuse to pay a penny, although very will- 
ing to use the free public and parochial 
schools as day nurseries."’ 


An Englishwoman’s » Roe Letters. 


By ISAAC R. PENNYPACKER. 4& 
new volume in the Great Commanders 
Series, edited by General James Grant 
Wilson. With Ilustrations‘and Maps. 


@iscriminating, compact, and interest- 
Study of the victor of Gettysburg. A 
argument is presented to show 
Meade was underrated by 
the Commander-in-Chief, and that he was 
entitied to the promotion given to an- 










Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. 
By Martin A. S. HUME, author of 
“The a tee 7 ae 
editor of the ‘‘ jar of __ 
_ State Papers,” etc.: ; Vol ;L» 
~ Great People’s Series,, edited by Dr. 
York Powell, of Oxford University. 
12mo, Cloth , $1.50 het ‘ 

Dr. Hume well with all the advan- 
tages of the modern h cal spectalist, 
and his picture of the, Gevelemnoant of the 
Spaniard is a fresh and, most important 
history of a great people, varied 


and picturesque career is one of unfailing 
interest. 





Coventry,’ written in autobiegraphical form, 
and in the person of a woman, which is one 
of the purest, most wholesome, and dafnty 
pieces of fiction in the language. Mr. How- 
ells won't like it, for it is what is called an 
old-fashioned love story, with plenty of 
incident; something happens on almost 
every page, or at least in every chapter, 
and there are lots of ‘ asides,” but I defy 
any one, unless hopelessly corrupt in mind, 
to find anything the least objectionable in 
this charming story.” 





“Crossing the Bar.” 


We ke 
K. W. 


Oyster Bay, N. Y., referring to 
K.’s*" criticism of the shadow of 
Poe's raven in Tae New York Times Sat- 
URDAY Review of Aprfl 13, writes: “ This 
recalls a criticism of Tennyson's ‘ Crossing 
the Bar,’ which I made to myself’when I 
first read it, and which seems obvious and 
correct, though I have never seen it in 
print. The ship drops the pilot after cross- 
ing the bar—so the sallor can hardly say 


I hope to meet my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar— 


‘A. L. R..”’ New York, waxing indignant | unless, indeed, poeti¢ license be pleaded, or 
over Mr. Alden’s recent remark in Tur | the ‘crossing’ be that of a second bar at 
New York Times SATURDAY Review that | the end of the voyage. One hates to point 
“of course some man wrote them,” says out even a ‘ little rift ’—if it be one—in so 

Alden’s opin- | *weet a 


“With all due respeet to Mr 
letters have not 
mine. It is possible that a man 
wrote ‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters 
and if so he must have unusual knowledge 
of the heart of woman, but the style and 
point of view respeeting affairs of the heart 
are essentially feminine. 

‘I fail to notice anything in the 
ters’ that seem to portray any special 
‘masculine force.’ Does Mr. Alden mean to 
imply that no woman writer of the 
day could write with equal ‘ force’? 


ion, two perusals of the 


altered 


‘ Let- 


present 
Why 


* lute.’ ” 


A W ork of Superb Genius. 

ALEXANDER JESSUP, Westfield, Mass., 
writes to THE New YORK TIMES SATURDAY 
Review: ‘ There has recently appeared in 
The Dial a discussion of ‘ Shakespeare and 
Balzac: Which Is Greater?'’*: Why limit 
the discussion to Shakespeare and Balzac? 
Surely, if we believe wWat we read in some 
reviews, there are among novelists writing 
now many who can easily dispute Balzac's 


title of ‘the greatest of these.’ 


must they necessarily be ‘ written by some This may 
man who is to some extent familiar with | "e#dily be seen by taking one of Balzac's 
Italy, who has some poetic feeling, even if greatest books and comparing it with some 
he has never dropped into verse, and has | °M€ Of the ‘ great books of the year,’ 
made himself master of a style of his own ‘Prof, William P. Trent calls Balzac's 
in the only way that can be done—namely La Peau de Chagrin,’ (* The Magic Skin,’) 
by- prolonged and steady labor with the } '% Work of superb genius.’ Hardly behind 
pen’? him in critical enthusiasm, George Saints- 
“Phere are, indeed, ‘many writers who ] bury calls it ‘the most original and splen- 
satisfy all these conditions.” Why not wo- | did of all Balzac’s books.’ Surely ‘a work of 
men as well as men? I have not believed | Superb genius’ should be applied only to a 
that ‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters book which is among the masterpieces of 
were original and written ‘by some senti- literature. 
mental woman,’ but I have somehow taken ‘In a recent number of THe New York 
it for granted that the writer, known or un- | Tes SatrurDAY Review Mr. W. L. Alden 
known to fame, was a woman who had | writes all the way from London to say: 
found a very clever method of advertising | ‘It is a great book, a wonderful book, a 


her book. 


‘By the way, it is a pity the masculine 


magnificent book. * * * I 
that no book like 


venture 
it has before been 


ve r'Ye 
to say 





or femininé mystery terminated the hero- | published in the English language. * * * 
Ine’s career in such a doleful way. She ‘Lord Jim” stands alone. * * * It isa 
was too fine a girl to languish for such a work of gentus—of unique and superb 
*man of straw’ as her ‘garden English- | S®™!us 
man’ proved himself to be, and her ending ‘Perhaps we have here cause for that 
Was a sad waste of good material. She regret voiced by Brander Matthews in the 
should have been taken away from her January number of The Bookman: * * * 
eountry home, where she passed such an | ‘The terms which any critic, of art must 
aimless, idle life—a life of morbid senti- use lack this useful rigidity; they are ever 
mentality; or those charming travels in flexible, not to say fluid. They are all 
Italy might have been postponed. In this things to all men.’ Perhaps, then, Mr. W. 
way she might have conquered her passion L. Alden does not mean the same thing 
for the miserable creature, and in time felt | When he speaks of ‘a work of superb 
for him the contempt he so richly de- genius,’ that Mr. W. P. Trent means when 
served he uses the phrase. 
SEE ‘Certainly Mr. W. L. Alden thinks a 
book called ‘Lord Jim’ should be ‘all 
“ Afterthought ea SP ae things fo all men.’ I[t ‘stands alone.’ 


GEORGE C. O. HAAS, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, writes to THe NEw YorxK 
Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW: ‘I have noticed 
in my correspondence the increasingly fre- 
quent substitution of ‘ afterthought’ for the 
former ‘P. S.,’ an innovation which is 
steadily gaining ground and threatens to 
supplant the time-honored letters entirely. 
This change seems characteristic of our 
times, in that it replaces letters represent- 
ing Latin words (though vulgarly assumed 


to stand for the English ‘ Postscript’) by a 
word which to the ordinary person will 
mean much more. The change involves, on 


the other hand, the use of twelve letters for 
two and would therefore tend to be restrict- 
ed, if not altogether inhibited, by the mod- 
ern principle of time economy. Which of 
the two forms now in the field will ulti- 
mately be victorious depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the relative Mtensity of these 
characteristics. I should like to hear the 
opinion of readers of THE SatTurRDay Re- 
View on this point.’’ 





“Kate Coventry.” 


J. H. CHADWICK, Lakewood, J.,writes 
to THE New YorK TIMES vote RDAY RE- 
view: ‘‘ In the current Harper's Mr. How- 
ells, in the course of an interesting and well 
reasoned essay on Bernhardt’'s Hamlet, 
makes this remark: ‘A woman may tell a 
story in the character of a man and not 
give offense, but a man cannot write a 
novel in autobiographical form from the 
personality of a woman without imparting 
the sense of something unwholesome.’ 


‘On this point I beg to take issue with 
Mr. Howells and to suggest to him a novel 
by the late Whyte Melville called ‘ Kate 


NEW VORK. 


et 


SATITRDAY. 


Either Mr. W. L. Alden has allowed his 
feelings to triumph over his reason, with 
somewhat uncritical enthusiasm, and ts not 
possessed of that ‘sentiment that lives to 
convict. us, long after sense has become 
unreasonable,’ or, the following sentence is 
one which he forgot to write at the end of 
his review: ‘The reader should procure 
the volume, ard read for himself—it 1s for 
this that these words have been written.’ 
Or, we have here a veritable masterpiece 
of literature—think of it! Out of the tons 
and tons of printed trash, harmless whim- 
sicalities, and mediocre imaginings, which 
make up the larger part of the output of 
‘the Flodden Field of fiction,’ here is one 
book published this year which we can 
enjoy ‘long after sense has become unrea- 
sonable.’ Here is a book worthy to rank 
with ‘Lost Iusions,” ‘The Magic Skin,’ 
‘David Copperfield,’ ‘ Vanity Fair,’ ‘ The 
Three Musketeers,’ ‘ The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,’ ‘The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,’ and a few others. 

* But after a perusal of ‘Lord Jim,’ we 
do not think that Mr. Alden is altogether 
just in what he says. ‘ Lord Jim’ is a fair- 
ly interesting sea story, with the added 
element of psychology, which is hardly 
of the inevitable sort. In fact, we do not 
think that the book deserves such praise. 
It needs it.” 


Misrepresentation in Fiction. 


ELIZABETH FORD, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes to THE NEW YorK TIMES SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW to say: “‘ Permit me to thank 
Mr. William L. Alden for calling attention 
in THe New YorK TIMES SATURDAY RE- 
view of March 23 to the untrue type of 
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By FRANK H. CHAPMAN, Associate 


representing 100 birds in their natural col- 
ors, after drawings by ERNEST SETON 
“THOMPSON. 


brought within the reach of all bird-lovers; 
only $2.00. 
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A Review of Progress. 
8°, about 500 pages, -$2.00 


A most impressive summing up of the 
great century. 

Topics: Law and Government, His- 
tory; Sociology, Literature and Fine Arts, 
Education and Sciencez, Applied Science, 
Transportation, The Science of War. 

Contributors: Simon Newcomb, Ar- 
thur T. Hadley, John B. Moore, Edmund 
Gosse, Lester Stephen, Andrew Lang, An- 
drew Carnegie, Russell Sturgis, Kenyon 
Cox, and others equally eminent. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“A book of substantial 
Worcester Spy. 

«A first-rate book.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

“The papers have permanent value.’’— 
Rochester Herald. 

‘An excellent book for reading and 
reference."’—Phila. Telegraph. 

“A competent, comprehensive review.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 

“An interesting and valuable work.’’— 
Phila. Press. 
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Italians and other Europeans met with so 
often in English novels. 

‘It was time for somebody to enter a 
protest. I am not so anxious to defend 
the Italian character—time and history 
will take care of that—but I am anxious 
to keep my own and my children’s minds 
from acquiring false impressions. No good 
cam’come of systematic self-deception, nor 
can wé afford to let young America be- 
come imbued with a foolish race hatred. 
Anglo-Saxons ought to want the truth as 
well as other people. 

“Writers like Maurice Hewlett do far 
less harm to the people they slander than 
they do to the people who read their dis- 
tortions and are influenced by them. That 
it is told in beautiful English ought not 
to make a lie less hateful. We want the 
truth. Mr. Alden and THe SATURDAY 
Review will not disappoint us."’ 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
FRANK H. VIZETELLY, 200 West One Hun- 
dred and Forty-second Street, New York City: 
‘Mr. Edwin Emerson, Jr., of Wild Lands, Great 
Kile, Staten Island, N. Y., will find in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute of the State of 
Pennsy!ly a, 1833, Volume XI., Pages 68 and 
432, mate 1 that will prove of great interest to 
“him concerning Robert Fulton .and his steam- 
boat Also, if he refers to the filé of THE 
New YorK TIMBs for March, between the dates 


March 21 and 31, a Setter on Robert Fulton and 
bis status as the inventor of steam navigation 


‘‘ SUBSCRIBER,” New York City “ will 
you kindly tell me something about Prof. N. 8 
Shaler of Harvard, author of the ‘ Individual?’ "’ 

Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, the eminent 
geologist, was born at Newport, Ky., Feb. 
20, 1841. He was graduated at the 
rence Scientific School of Harvard in 1862. 
lie served two years in the Union Army 
during the civil war as artillery and staff 
officer of militia In 1864 he became as- 
sistant in. paleontology in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard. From 
186% to 1872 he had charge of instruction in 
zoology and geology at the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School, and in 1868 he was appointed 
RrYofessor of Paleontology at the uni- 
versity, holding that chair until 1887, when 
he became Professor of Geology. In 1654 
he became Geologist in charge of the At- 
lantic Division of the United States Geo- 
logical School. He has been a frequent 
econtribugor to magazines, writing upon a 
variety of subjects, usually scientific, but 
by no means .confined to his specialities. 
He has also published a number of bodks. 
Among them are “ The Interpretation of 
Nature,” (Houghton, “Mifflin & Co., $1.25; 
“ Kentucky,” in the American Common- 
wealth Series, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25;) *‘ Domesticated Animals,’ (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $2.50;) ‘‘Sea and Land,” 
(Scribners, $2.50;) ‘* Nature and Man in 
America,” (Scribners, $1.50;) “Aspects of 
the Earth,” (Scribners, $2.50;) ‘* American 
Highways,” (Century Company, $1.50;) 
“ First Book in Geology,’ (Heath & Co., 
45 cents;) “On Fossil Brachiopods of the 
Ohio Valley,”’ (R. Clarke Company, $2.50;) 
“Story of Our Continent,’ (Ginn & Co., 
75 cents;) ‘“ Outlines of Earth's History,” 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.75,) and “ United 
States of America,’ edited, (Appleton, two 
volumes, £10.) Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have published at $10 the first part 
(* Glaciers”) of “Tilustrations of the 
Earth's Surface,’’ written by Prof. Shaler 
in conjunction with Prof, William M. Davis, 
also of Harvard., 

New York 
of Lincoln,’ 


Broadway, 
‘Life 


H. STILLMAN, 195 
City: ‘‘ Where can I get the 
by Holland?” 

J. G. Holiand’s “ Life of Lincoln,’’ pub- 
lished in Springfield, Mass., in 1865, has 
been out of print for many years. It is not 
extremely scarce, however, and can be pur- 
chased at auction, or from a bookseller for 


$2 or $3. 


GEORGE S. MILLER, 74 West One Hundred 
and Forty-second Street, New York City: ** Kind- 
ly publish a poem called ‘ High Tide at Gettys- 
burg,’ with the name of the author.” 

Will Henry Thompson's “ High Tide at 
Gettysburg,”’ will be found on Pages 508-0 
of Stedman’s ‘“ American Anthology.’’ It 
is too long for THE NEw YorK Times Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW to print. Though one of the 
strongest of American ballads, it has never, 
to our knowledge been printed ih book form 
in a collection of its author's poems. Mr. 
Thompson was born at Calhoun, Gordon 
County, Georgia, in 1848. He was a brother 
of the late Maurice Thompson. He served 
in the Confederate Army during the war. 
In 1868 he removed to Crawfordsville, Ind., 
and later established there a law partner- 
ship with his brother. He became a resi- 
dent of Seattle, Washington, in 1889. He 
has a reputation as an orator. 


w. 


“ When 
Is 


FRANCES LEBASI, New York City; 
and where was Miss Maude Adams born? 
* Adams’ her real name? ”’ 

Miss Adams's family name is Kiskadden. 
She was born in Salt Lage City,Nev. 1, 
1872, where het mother, an esteemed adt- 
ress, was leading woman of a stock com- 
pany, 

** COLLECTOR,” Cambridge, Mass. : 
did Holmes’s first poems appear? ’’ 


In the “Harvard Register " for“1827-28. 


‘* Where 


WILIAAM, ABBOTT, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City: “The question of C. M, Shi a 
about Waterloo veterans at the battle @f New 
Orleans might be answered negatively, as Wa- 
terloo was fought six months after New Orleans, 
but if he means veterans of Wellington's army, 
then there is no doubt about ft, Of the “four 
Brittsh Generals prety Gibbs, Keane, Lam- 
bert, and Parkenham, the secohd and fourth 
were Wellington men, (perhaps also the third, 
but I am not sure.) Of the regimemts engaged, 
the Fourth and Highty-fifth were Welling- 
ton men, and possibly there were some others."’ 


*“* ELIZABETH P.,"" Memphis, Tenn.: *' Please 
give some account of the Australian t, Adam 
Lindsay Gordon. I have read some of his poems 
and can’t find out anything about him.”’ 

Adam Lindsay Gordon, the most popular 
of Australian poets, was the son of Capt. 
Adam Gordon, and was born at Fayal, one 
of the Azores, in 1833. He was educated at 
Cheltenham College, (where his father was 
teacher of Oriental languages;) at VWol- 
wich, and at Oxford. In 1853 he went to 
Australia, and while on the voyage wrote 
the. often quoted “ Exile’s Voyage,”’ He 


lived chiefly in the Mount Gambier, Dts- * 


trict of South Australia) as a, mounted 
trooper, and was_a member of the South 
Australian Parliament during 1865 and 1806. 
He then went. to Victoria, and lived at 
Melbourne and Ballarat until his suicide, 
at Brighton, Victoria, June 24, 1870. He 
was the most famous amateur steeplechase 
rider in the colenies, and while in Mel- 
bourne published ‘Sea Spray and Smoke 
Drift,’ 1867; *‘ Ashtaroth,”’ 1867, and “ Bush 
Ballads,” 1870, since collected into one vol- 
ume. Sladen in his “ Australian Poets, 
1788-1888," was restricted by questions of 
copyright and could only quote two of Gor- 
don’s poems, Stedman's “ Victorian An- 
thology”’ gives three others, representative 
of his best work: “ How We Beat the Fa- 
vorite,’’ ‘‘ The Sick Stock Rider,’ and the 
pathetic *‘ Valedictory.”’ 


“Cc. B. D.,”’ 366 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York City: ‘' The quotation given by EK. C, 
Bowman, Detroit, Mich., in answer to Fanny K. 
Earl—'‘Amanteum irae amorin redinte grateo est ’ 
«' Lovers’ quarrels are the renewal of jove,’) 
fe not from Horace, but from the Andria of 
Terence, I1I., 3-28. The construction is not a 
faulty one, by poetic license, as the 

construction can be found in Cicero and 
Tt is more correctly described as a con- 


Law- | 


NEW YORK, 


} cova by atfraction, the copulative verb agreeing 
| with the complement instead of the subject.’’ 


| TITANIA, New York: ‘ May I ask for 
valued opinion on the folloWing points: 

“(1,.) Is it wise for an author who has not as 
yet ‘arrived’ to any great extent, to accept the 
| offer of a reputable firm to publish her Mitst 
book on payment to them of $300? They say the 
book is * bright, strong, up-to-date, and sffould 
sell;’ but claim that they cannot risk lauaching 
an unknown writer unless she assumes part of 
the expense of printing, advertising, &c. 

**.(2.) 
‘literary bureaus,’ to be disposed of, or are more 
satisfactory results obtained by personally send- 
ing out one's brain children? "’ 


Our advice in this matter would be: 


your 


well-known’ pulishing houses. Failing of 
acceptance there,‘the next best thing 
do, provided.the author is determined 
secure publication, -would’ be to 
proposition frqm some smaller house of the 
kind indicated in thig letter. 


ment of THe New YorRK Times SATURDAY 
Review without giving their full names 
and addresses. As we have already an- 
nounced on several occasions, names and 
addresses should invariably accompany the 
letters. 


E 
City: 
tion regarding the life and writings 
McEnery Stuart, author of ‘ Sonny?’ ’’ 


Mrs. 


E. PHILLIPS, 715 Broadway, New 


of Ruth 





| lived 


was born in Avoyelles Parish, La. She 
in New Orleans for some time. 
1879 she married Alfred O. Stuart, a cotton 
planter, now deceased. 
following books: “ Carlotta’s 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.50;) “ Sonny,” 
(Century Company, $1;) ‘Golden Wed- 
ding,'’ (Harpers, $1.50;) ‘In Simpkinville,” 
(Harpers, $1.25;) ‘‘ Moriah’s Mourning,” 
(Harpers, $1.25;) “Sol Crow's 
Pocket,”’ (Harpers, $1.25,) and 
of Babette,’ (Harpers, $1.50.) 


L. E. LAMSON, Bloomfield, Conn “Is 
a book about Mississippi 
vis? If so, please tell Where I can get it, and 
give me some information about its author."’ 


Reuben Davis's “‘ Recollections of Missis- 
sippi and Mississippians "’ 
1889 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It can be 
had from them for $3. The author was born 
in Tennessee in 1810 and died in Mississippl, 
where he was well known as a lawyer, in 
1599. He was a Judge of the High Court of 
Appeals, a Colonel of Mississippi Volun- 
teers in the Mexican War, a member of the 


Intended," 


there 


SATURDAY, 


| 


| 
| 


Is it desirable to place manuscript with | 


| 
First, 
to sumbit the manuscript to the large and | 


to | 
to | 
accept a} 


Correspondents, aften address this depart- 


York j 
‘““WUl you kindly give me some informa- | 


Stuart; now a resident of this city, | 


In | 


She has written the | 


Christmas | 
“The Story | 


by a writer called Da- | 


was published in | 


State House of Representatives, a member | 


of Congress from 1857 to 1861, a Major Gen- 
eral of Militia on the Confederate side in 
the war for the Union, and a member of 
the Confederate Congress, 


F. E. DENNTSON, 1,226 Park Avenue, New 





York City: ‘‘ What is the latest work by ‘ Max- 
well Gray'? Will you kindly print a short 
sketch of Mrs. Ph:Ips Ward, and tell me where 
I can get her books? ”’ 


The latest book by Miss M. G. Tuttiett 


(“ Maxwell Gray "’) is called “ The World’s 


Mercy."’ It is a volume of short stories, 
and is published at 50 cents by D. Appleton 
& Co, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is the daugh- 
ter of Prof. Austin Phelps of Andover, 
Mass. 
for many years lived in Andover. Her first 
story was published in The Youth's Com- 
panion, when she was thirteen. 
was married to Herbert D. Ward of New 
York. Her present home is in Newton, 
Mass. Her books are published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. We cannot print a list 


of them, and can only mention the follow- | 


ing, with the prices: ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,” 
$1.50; “The Story of Avis,” $1.50; “A 
Singular Life,” $1.25; ‘Chapters from a 
Life,” (reminiscences,) $1.50, and “ The 
Story of Jesus Christ,’’ $2. 


THOMAS A. MORRIS, Mount Vernon, N. Y.: 
*. ere find a sketch.of John Murray, the 
publisher 


John Murray was born in London, Nov. 
27, A778. and died. there June 
1843. He succeeded to partnerehip in his 


27, 


She was born in Boston, in 1844, but | 


In 1888 she. 





‘father's publishing business in 1795, but | 


dissolved partnership and started on his 
own account in 1862. He started The Quar- 
terly Review in February, 1809. From 1811 
to 1871 he was Byron's publisher, and also 
published the works of Napier, Croker, 
Borrow, and other famous authors. A good 
book to read about him is ‘“‘Smiles’s Me- 
moir of John Murray," (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, two volumes, §9.) 


An Important New Bibliography.’ | 


The first American society exclusively 
devoted to bibliography—“* The Bibliograph- 
ical Society of Chicago,” recently formed- 
has just-issued its first publication, “ Con- 


tributions to Bibifography—Bibliographies | 
Ar- | 


ef Bibliographies, Chronologically 
ranged, with Occasional Notes and an In- 
dex,” by Aksel G..8. Josepheon. 

The compiler of this very useful list is 
cataloguer at the John Crerar Library, 
Chicago: Three hundred of the 500 copies 
so tasued are for sale, and copies may be 
had from Carl B. Roden, Chicago Public 
lAbrary. 

This little’ pamphlet consists of “forty- 
five pages, is attractively bound in gray 
paper, and was printed at the Lakeside 


Tress, Chicago. The volume contains 156 
entries of bibliographies and other refer- 
ence books, in all languages, and published 
fm various countries, Issued during the 
period between 1664 and the present day. 

* Mr. Josephson says in his preface that 
while completeness cannot be claimed for 
the present list, he hopes it may be found 
a fGirly reliable guide to bibliographical 
literature. Lists of this nature, pub 

in periodicals, have been recorded onty 
when easily fourd; c ters and parts of 
bibl aplins dealing with general or 7. 
cial “Fini ography have not been included 
excepsin one or two very im t cases, 
while lists of manuscript catalogues 

also been excluded. ; 

From a fear of making his pamphlet too 
bulky, as well as for other good reasons, 

r ‘s notes and references to 
book reviews have been but few, but should 
a second edition of the book be called for 
ne hopes to be able to remedy these omis- 
sions. 

All books herein listed which could be 
found tn Chicago libraries havé been per- 
sonally examined and collated, the actua) 
measurements of the letter press being indi- 
cated in centimeters, the sizes of ¢ther 
books not personally examined having 
been indicated by the standard form nota- 
tiens used in all good bibliographical works. 


*BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, With 
Occasional Notes and an Index by Akse! @. 
8. Josephson. vp. 45. (Chicago; Carl B. 

Roden, Chicago blic Library. SO cents. 





APRIL 


AA Thoroughbred 


Mongrel. ’ 
_w | 


The Tale of a Dog Told by 
— 


20, 190. 


a Dog to Lovers of Dogs. 


By Stephen Townesend, with Introduction 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. Lllustrated 
by J. A. Shepherd. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NEW NOVELS: 


PHILBRICK HOWELL, 


By ALBERT KINROSS, Author of “An Opera and Lady Grassmere.” 


Mr. Kinross regards this long new novel, upon which he has been engaged for 
several years, as his representative work. 

The story is simple, but it has a truth and dignity that only a few of our nov- 
elists dare attempt. 

The writing ts of exceptional quality, as much the work of a poet as of a story 
teller, and, although tf subject is a serious one, wit and humor ripple along the 
surface of narrative that deals sanely and firmly with the better half of life. 


12mo, Cloth, gilt top 
READY WEDNESDAY. 


THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR, 


By OLIVER ONIONS. 
A very clever little romance, as sparkling as ‘“‘ The Dolly Dialogues.”’ 
It has had a large sale in England, where it is already in its third edition, and 
where the brightness of the dialogue is the talk of the Smart Set. 


12mo, Cloth, ornate 7 
For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


SEs cee 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE? 


Is It All True? Or All Faise? Or Partly 


True and Partly False? 


In Theodore F. Seward’s new book, ‘+ Spiritual Knowing,’’ you will find an 
eloquent and sympathetic interpretation of the religious ideas and impulses underlying 
the Christian Science movement.’ tga book so acceptable to leaders of the “ New 
Thought” that we have had-to priftt 


Four Editions in Four Months 


First Edition, December, 1900 Third Edition, March, 1901 
Second Edition, February, 1901 Fourth Edition, April, 1901 


It is the book to read if you wish to know what deposit of abiding Truth is likely 
to come out of the movement now causing so much controversy. 


What Is Said of “ Spiritual Knowing” 


Prof. John Fiske, Harvard University: | Judge C. C. Bouney, LL. D., Chicago 
“It is full of inspiring thoughts.”’ | “ This is a bright and attractive presentation 
Philip Moxom, D.D,, Springfield,Mass.: | of the subject. Every pag: attests his [the 
‘*@he book is full of Mr. Seward's charac- | author's] sincerity and love for all mankind.” 
teristic spiritual thought, joyous faith, and | 
triumphant optimism. His conception of the | Zion's Herald, 
| cellent book."’ 


Gospel makes it indeed * good news.’ I doubt 
not that many a sad soul will be brightened 

The Outlook, New York: ‘Mr Seward's 
cheerful view of existence is good, practical 


by _ this ‘ Bible Sunshine. 
Baptist Union, Chicago: ‘A stimulat- | 

philosophy, and has been morally and religi- 

ously helpful to many."’ 


[a against the every-day materialistic 
i2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. For Sale by All Booksellers 
Wagnalls Company, Pub’rs, 30 Lafayette P1., New York. 


Boston: “It is an ex- 


Funk & 


“ The best story of pioneer days that has been written. A book to be 
read and re-read.”’ —New Orleans Picayune. 
‘A stirring story of the times of the hottest rivairy between the great 
fur-trading companies.’* —Hartford Times: 
“A novel of uncommonly stirriag incident, great beauty and pathes.’’ 
. —WN. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
“A really notable story.” —Boston Transcript, 
“A veritable classic. A leader in current fiction.”’ —N. Y. World. 
* A story of love, adventure and chivairy gat has never been surpassed 
by any American novel.” — Louisville Courier-F ournal. 


' For Sale Everywhere. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 


Jounston’s New Srory. —In 
her new story, the first three chapters 
of which will appear in The Atlantic 
Monthly for May, Miss Mary Johnston's 
pen seems to have lost none of its cunning; 
indeed, it seems rather to have gained in 
richness and perfection of ‘style. One 
might almost glance at random over the 
three chapters for an illustration of the 
grace and charm of Miss Johnston's style 
with a certainty of finding a delicacy and 
exquisiteness of touch and expression. As 
for instance: 

He * *.* Jooked along the grassy sum- 
mit to the ‘woods.upon the opposite ploge 
and to the distant mountains. Dull sil- 
ver, immutable, perpetual, they reared 
themselves to meet the @#moonbeams. Be- 
tween him and those stern and changeless 
fronts, pallid as with snows, stretched the 
gray woods. The moon shone very bright- 
ly, and there was no wind. So unearthly 
was the quiet of the night. so solemn the 
light, so high and still and calm the uni- 
verse around him, that awe fell upon his 
soul. It was well to lie upon the hilltop 
and guess at the riddle of the world; now 
dimly to see the meaning, now to lose it 
quite, to wonder, to think of death. * * * 

He looked at his hand, blanched by, the 
moonlight, lying beside him upon the gra: 
and thought how like a dead hand it seemed, 
and what if he could not move it, nor his 
body, nor could ever rise from the grass, 
but must lie there upon the lonely hilltop 
in the untrodden wilderness until that 
which had ridden and hunted and passed so 
buoyantly through life should become but 
a few dry bones, a handful of dust. He 
was of his time, and its laxness of princi- 
ple and conduct; if he held within himself 
the tential scholar, statesman, and phil- 
osopher, there were also the skeptic, the 
egotist, and the libertine. He followed the 
fashion and disbelieved much, but he knew 
that if he died to-night his soul would not 
stay with his body upon the hilltop. He 
wondered, somewhat grimly, what it would 
do when so much that had clothed it round 
—pride of life, love of pleasure, desire, am- 
bition—should be plucked ewer. Poor soul! 
Surely it woul feel itself something 
shrunken, stripped..of warmth, shiveringly 
bare to all the winds of heaven. The radi- 
ance of the moon usurped the oky. but be- 
hind that veil of light the invisible and 
multitudinous stars were shining. Beyond 
those stars were other stars, beyond those 
yet others; on and on went the stars, wise 
men said. Beyond them all, what then? 
And where was the place of the soul? What 
woula it do? What heaven or hell would 
it find or make for itself? Guesswork all! 


The task Miss Johnston has set for her- 
self in this, her third venture, ts doubly 
difficult, since it is ever easier to establish 
a standard of excellence than to maintain 
one, yet this first installment speaks forcli- 
bly of success in that direction. 


Mary 


Tue Game or SquasH.—J. F. Taylor & 
Co, have just issued a book, by “Eustace 
Miles of King’s College, Cambridge, on 
‘The Game of Squash.'’ Mr. Miles is the 
author of * Muscle, Brain, and Diet"’ and 
“The Training of the Body. ‘‘ The Game 
of Squash" promises to be a book of much 
interest to amateur athletes, it deals 
with sport that rapidly growing in 
favor. The different universities are add- 
ing squash to their athletic equip- 
ment, the Tuxedo and other country clubs 
have gone in heavily for the sport, and it 
is a game which is bound to run hand in 
hand with racquets, court tennis, fives, &c 
Mr. Miles in this book has given many dia- 
grams of how to build in- 
genious for 


as 
is 


a 


courts 


squash courts, 
utilizing otherwise 
rooms, &c., for the game 
includes all rules for the 
suggestions for hazards, 
&ec. It is profusely illustrated, 
ooze levant with flexible cover, 
pocket edition that cam be 
about. It will soki in the 
book stores, be had at 
the athletic and from the 
which carry sporting goods. The 
book is issued this week. 


devices 
walls, 


also 


useless 
The 
game, 
handicaps, 
bound in 


book 


and many 


making a handy 
not be 
but 


clubs, 


carried 
ordinary ean 
any of 


stores 


PLATES.— 
just 


Book or Book 

sox 23, New York 
issued the ** Purple Book of Book Plates,” 
the work Joseph W. Simpson of 
Edinburgh, editor of the English quarterly, 
The Book of Book Plates, Wilbur Ma- 
cey Stone of New York. This book is print- 
ed purple ink lavender 
a page @ inches 
only. Mr 

design, titl 
tion, while 

book's 

volume 
ty-two 
by Mr. 
from designs 
in 


Tur PURPLE 
The Triptych, I 


has 


joint of 


and 


in on a paper, 
one 
the 


back cover 


on 
square, on 
Simpson contributes 


and 


cover 
decora- 
the 
head and tail pieces. The 
reproductions of twen- 
eleyen of which 
the remainder being 
Mr. Stone. It issued 
350 copies, 275 of which 
for 
the en- 
will be 
their de- 


page, 
Mr. 
attractive 


Stone is responsible for 


contains 
book plates, are 
Simpson, 
by is 
edition of 
are America, 
Great Fifty 
tire edition, 25 for 
harid colored and autographed by 
signers The price of the latter will be 
$1.50 per copy, while plain may be 
had at 30 cents each. Subscriptions may be 
to th 
after publication 
Mansfield & 
of the plates 
volume 


exhibit 


an 
for and 75 


Britain 


copies 
copies out of 


each country, 


copies 


Triptych, while copies on hand 
will be on sale at M. F 

Many of the originals 
reproduced in this dainty 
fine book plate 
Arts Club 


sent 


Co 
to be 
shown in the 
the National 


wert 
ol just 


closed. 


little 
which 


RODARI, ScuLpTor.—In an attractive 
green and gold volume, the 
sted by the aprons worn by Pi 
will be found one of the daintiest 
attractive € the short stories 
Messrs. Elder & 
at 60 cents net 
will be found 
and is 
take 


is its subject, 


color of 
was 
workmen 
and most 
of the published 
Shepard of Francisco 


vutifully idy Hic st 


in 


1 by 


day, 
San 
This be 
well readings, 
aa. nd itself, to all who 


me o charming 


ry 
worth repeated ure 
ind so 


the 


vo 
vivid and graceful 
sicty Its author, Virginia E. Pennoyer, a 
tew name présents in her little vol- 
ume of abot fifty pages a beautiful story 
of Pisa, 
ter, Rodari 
Ccrrona 

en Lady,’ 
in their lives 
artistle atm 


ihe construction of 


to’ us 
an épiséde in the life of the 4 
concerning his little daughter, 
American girl, ‘‘ The Gold- 
who plays rtant a 


and an 
so imp par 
The book is steep>d in the 
sphere of Piva, the ph- 


iy pogre 





side | 


} story 


up the | 





age 


teal. beauty .of .the story. being entirely. 
equaled by its beauty of diction. The book 
contains a most attractive ttle’page, the 
pretty cover design in gold being repea 

in black as a tailpiece at the end 
volume, The frontispiece is a. beautiful 
photogravure #iew of Pisa, with the Ponte [ 
Solferina in the foreground, and on the 
Anno’s bank Corrona’s beautiful chapel, 
Senta Maria della Spinas. It is hard to de- 
cide in point of -eharm between the epi- 
sode of Corrona’s dance, with the terrible 
scene which followed, and the “ Golden 
Lady's"’ after-mediation, so breathlessly, 
interesting will the whole book be found... 


Brownino’s “ Pavuning.”—R. Barrett 
Browning writes to Literature: ‘‘It inny f 
interest collectors of ‘Pauline’ to knbw f 
that my father destroyed as many coplss | 
of the first edition as he could, wh ch, | 
partly aeccgqunts for their rarity. "ties [ 
Browning tells me that she herself, at his | 
request, helped kim to cut up and destroy 
the unsold copies which he recovered from | 
the publishers, and they were many, as | 
few copies had been sold. He kept one 
copy, which I have.. This happened while 
they were living at Hatcham, and my aunt 
thinks the reason for their destruction was 
my father’s desire to suppress a work which 
he considered ‘immature.’ "’ 


NET Prices IN ENGLAND.—The Publishers’ 
Association in England, an organization 
similar to the one recently formed in this 
country, by which net prices will be estab- 
lished on May 1 of this year, has made a } 
report in which appears the following state- | 
ment as to the success of the scheme in 
that country: “Reports from the book- ; 
sellers’ associations in all parts of the king- i 
dom assure vs that there has been no dif- | 
ficulty in maintaining the prices of net | 
books, and that satisfactory results of the 
net book system have already made them- 
selves evident in the balance sheets of 
most retail booksellers. Many persons, 
whose opinions on such a subject are en- 
titled to respect, have declared that, not- 
withstanding the war, which has neces- 
sarily had a bad effect on the sale of books, 
the retail book trade is at the present day 
om a more solid basis and in a more satis- 
factory condition—Tthan has been the case 
for many years." 


BRIEF PERSONALS.—Dr. Weir Mitcheli left 
Philadelphia for Japan in March, ani will 
return to America in June—unless a Russo- 
Japanese war should cause a change in 
his plans. It is understood that before 
sailing he had completed the manuscript 
of a new novel about the of “Dr. 
North,”’ but constructed on entirely diffet- 
ent lines. 

—\V, W. Rockhill, who has practically 
succeeded Mr. Conger as American Minister 
to China, is not unknown as an author, his 
‘Land of the Llamas” being a notable ad- 
dition to the literature of travel. It records | 
a hazardous journey through China, Mon- } 
golia, and Thibet. | 

—-At the Tooth Gallery in Fifth Avenue, | 
New York, there has been piaced on exhibi- 
tion a collection of pictures by L. Raven- | 
Hill, who, with Phil May and Joseph Pen- | 
nell, has illustrated Sir Walter Besant’'s | 
** East London,” one of the notable books } 
of the early Spring. Mr. Raven+Hill is one 
of the best-known illustrators of Punch. 


size 


Or INTEREST TO AuTHORS.—What may be 
considered as a literary primer being | 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons wnder } 
the of ‘ First Steps with Good Writ- 
ers, Miss Mary WB. Burt. It is illus- 
trated by Miss Mildred Howells. The two 
have combined their ideas and in commen- 
dable harmony have prepared a book which | 
cannot fail to be of to any author 
provided he starts young enough at it. Par- 
ents and guardians of literary aspirants 
in future generations should note this fact, | 
which, however, would little avatl the writ- | 
ers of the present time. Style can thus be | 
acquired from infancy through such classics 
“The Story of Tom Thumb,” “ Gulliver 
Among the Little People,” ‘ Brer’ Rabbit 
and the Honey,” ‘The Shut-Eye Train,” 
‘My Shadow,” and “ Raggylug the Rab- 
bit.”’ F 


is 


value 


as 


Life will pay $200 for the best short 
received before Aug. 1, 1901; $100 for 
the second best, and $50 for the third best. 
which fail to take of the 
may purchased by the editor of | 
the rate of -2 cents a word. No | 
containing more than 2,500 words or | 
than 1,000 words will be considered, 
Further particulars may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Short Story Editor, Life, 19 and 21 
West Thirty-first Street, New York City, 
With the issue of March 18 The Home 
Journal of New York, which for fifty-five 
years has been a widely known society and 
literary weekly, appeared under the title 
of Town and Country, Some months ago a 
new corporation was organized under the 
name of the Stuyvesant Company, which | 
became the owner of The Home Journal 4 
Brooklyn Life. Mr. J. A. McKay ‘is 
President of the company and Mr. Fred- | 
erick M. Munroe is its Treasurer. No change 
is contemplated in the features of Brooklyn 
Life Among the features announced for | 
early publication in Town and Country <is | 
“ The Social Life of American Cities,’’ 1- 
bany, Buffalo; Richmond, Louisville, De- 
troit, ‘Clevdland, Philadelphia, and otter | 
cities, wif be described in their socfal a's’*| 
pect by ‘writers who are thoroughly ‘dc-' 
quainted With: their subjects. The articles | 
will be amply iMustrated. Another feature | 
will be .“,Great,Country Houses of Amery | 
ica."" This series will be elaborately illus- 
trated from photographs, | 
A new ten-cent magazine devoted 
love, romance, marriage, and the 
being published by The Amulet 


Stories any one 


prizes be 
Life at 
story 


less 


and 








to 
home is | 
Publishing } 
Company in Boston under the title of The | 


Amulet Magazine. j 


| those 


| West 


{being 
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Just Ready---at all booksellers 


~ SIR CHRISTOPHER 


By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN 


Author of “The Head of: a Hundred,” “White Aprons,” etc, With 

Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE and other artis's.’ 42mo, cl.,. $2.50; 

Highly dramatic; full of incident, strong in charactertza- 
tion, and charming in its love scenes, Mrs. Goodwin's 
new romance is likely to surpass in interest and popularity 
the favorite story “White Aprons.”~ “Sir Christopher” 
has a strong historical background, and gives a faithful 
and vivid picture of a period when Catholics and Protest 
ants were bitter foes in the New World as well as in the 


Old, Several of the favorite 


characters of “‘ The Head of 


a Hundred” reappear in its pages. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington St 
BOSTON 











Now Ready. 


Published. by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
OLD BOWEN’S LEGACY 


™ By EDWIN ASA DIX, 
Author of “Deacon Bradbury.” 


A New England novel, full of humor and strong character studies. The 
au'hor’s previous book, ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury,” is now in its eighth large edi- 


tion. 


THE PRINCE 


The scene of the new story and some of the characters are the same, 
and the motive of the book is equally powerful. 


120, 300 pages, $1.50. 


OF ILLUSION 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG, 
Author of “Madame Buttérfly.” 


A book of stories by the author of that popular story, ‘“‘ Madame But- 


terfly,” the dramatization of which 


has been so successful Th: 


Scene 


changes, in this book, from the Uni‘ed States to Cuba, Italy, and Japan. 


12mo, 304 pages, $1.25. 


Send for richly illustrated catalogue, with afbance announcements 
of all Spring pub‘ications. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


A Bcok Browser’s Library. 

“Through the generosity of Mrs. Witliam 
Gorham Rice and the members of .the 
Pruyn family to which she belongs, this old 
city of Albany has just been provided with 
a ‘book browser's Hbrary. The build- 
ing, a handsome specimen of Dutch archi- 
tecture, stands at the corner of two prin- 
cipal streets in the north central part of the 
city, and is designed chiefly as a circulat- 


” 


ing library. 
The Trustees have placed on the shelves 


| about 2,000 books, including the latest nov- 
| els and works of general interest. 


Nearly 
1,000 more volumes will be added as soon as 


possible. About ten feet above the main 


| floor is a gallery, the west end of which is 


about eighteen feet wide and provided with 
reading tables of liberal dimensions. 
gallery and tables are reserved for 
weightier books which come under 
the titles of reference works and ‘ books 
power.” = 
All the shelves in this Mbrary, including 
those in the gallery, are free ‘of access to 
any one, the only restriction being that 
some consideration be shown ifn the han- 
dling of the books. Readers who desire to 
take home may do go on filling the 
proper application blanks. 

From an architectural and a historical 
standpoint the new library building is wor- 
thy of note. The windows on the west side 
ef the building contain in stained glass the 
arms and seals of towns and corporations 
famous in the history of New York State. 


Among them may be mentioned the arms 
ot the old Dutch town of Maestrich with 


medallions underneath representing the 
flags of the Dutch East and the Dutch 
India Company between the years 
1609 and 1664. A second window bears the 
arms of Albany, with two seals of the city 
heneath, one the seal of 1686 and the other 


two 
The 


of 


books 


|, the famous Beaver seal of 1754. 


; |} The windows on the north side of the 
-building bear in their upper portions book 
plates of early publishing houses, two éach, 
taken from England, France, Hol- 
fand, Germany, Italy, and Spain. The mid- 
die window bears a fine reproduction of the 
bbok plate of the Albany Soctety Library, 
which, with the New York Society Library, 
established at the same time, 175), was the 
first public library in America. The book 
plate was found by the architect in an old 
volume in the State Library. A large cir- 
cular window at the east end of the build- 
ing bears the arms of the States General 
ef Holland R, DAVIDSON. 

Albany, N. Y., April 16, 1901, 
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Union Square, New_York 


3 Very Funny Books, 
fully illustrated. 


Hebrew Yarns 
Irish Yarns 
Travelers’ Yarns 


Price postpaid 25 cents each, 
3 for GO cents. 


HOME SUPPLY CO., . 


DS83, 132 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 
A New ‘* LOOKING BACKWARD” 
is what the Brooklyn Eagle says of 


“IN OQUDEMON” 


By DR. H. S. DRAYTON. 
AT ALI, THE BOOKSTORES. 


The Grafton Press, Pub., 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y¥. 


CONGDON & BRITNELL, 


VENDORS OF 


RARE, HisToRICAL & GENERAL BooKs, 


“SPECIAL LIST OF AMERICANA AND 
CANADIANA "’ FREE ON APPLICATION: 
254 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. 


IOGRAPHIES 


of eminent Americans. Cloth, 75 cts.each 
Blue lambskin. $1.00, Send for circular about them 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 


ECE in PEKI 


is a vivid narrative 
of the ‘! Desieged."" For over 
sixty years thi8 man has 
lived in‘close touch with high 
Chinese offials and is the - 
cepted authority on Chinese 
affairs. Every page is’ fult 
of interest 


Of All Booksellers. 


NG 


y one 


The Sf 
By: 
Dr. W.A. P. 
MARTIN, 
$1.00; 


NIBLO’S 
COMPLETE 
PALMIST. 


Price, 
1.50. 
For sale 

by all 

Booksellers. 


20 
Illustrations 
711 
Marginal 
References. 
| 4 Pages Index 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





~ READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Useful in the Library, in the Club, and in the 
Home This GUIDE is an Index by author and 
subject to important articles in fifteen leading 
periodicals This number is to be increased to 
at least twenty before the end of the year ach 
month's record is added to the previous record 
for the year, so that each number received is a 
complete index in one alphabet to the hest in 
periodical literature published during the current 
year to date—thus the last number of the year 
is an index to the year's literature, At present 
the following periodicals are indexed 
Atlantic Monthly. .$4.00)Internat'l Monthly.$3.0 
Bookman .......... 2,00|N, Am, Review 6K 
Century . 4.00: Outlook . ee» 8.00 
Cosmopolitan .. 1.00\Pop. Science Mo... 5.00 
Crith ~ 2.00 Review of Reviews. 2.50 
Forum 3.00) Scribner's _— 
Harpers’ Monthly . 4.0() xine 3.00 
McClure’s Maga | World's 
zine 1 oo! 
time 
FREE 


“Work. 


READERS’ GUIDE 
fou, one r to any one 
more annud!l sub 
© perl cal Sam 
for five two-cent 


a limited 
BE SENT 
¢ direct to’ mre one 
s for any of the ab 
ies of the GUIDE 
Subscription by the year $1.00, Refer 
ublishers of the above magazines. 
H. W. WILSON, Publisher, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


stamps 
ences: p 


First Editions of Bastieh Authors. 
BANGS & CO. will SELL by AUCTION at their 
rooms, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, May 7 and 
4, BOOKS AND LETTERS, collected by William 
Harris Arnold, including sixty volumes of Eng- 
lish Poetry printed in the Seventeenth Century, 
of which the most important is *‘ Paradise Lost,”’ 
1667, in the original sheep binding; several rare 
volumes of the Eighteenth Century; first editions 
of the Brownings, including ‘* Pauline,’’ 1833, 
‘The Battle of Marathon,’’ 1820, the privately 
printed Sonnets, 1847, and proof copies, with the 
Author’s manuscript changes and corrections, of 
‘ Dramatis Personae,"’ and ‘* The Ring and the 
Book;"’ first editions of Keats’s ‘‘ Poems," 1818, 
presentation copy; *‘ Endymion,’’ 1818, original 
beards, uncut, and Lamia,’ 1820, original 
boards, uncut; Shelley's ‘' Adonais,’’ 1821, in the 
original paper covers, uncut; Tennyson's ‘* The 
Falcon,"’ 1879, and ** The Promise of May,’’ 182, 
both privately printed for the Author's use; a set 
of the books printed at the Kelmscott Press, and 
many others too various to be indicated here 
The letters—for the most part by American 
Authors—include three by the Brownings, one by 
Cowper, one by Keats, three by Shelley, and two 
by Wordsworth. There are also the original 
manuscript signed by Addison, of the Transfet 
of Copyright of a volume of ‘‘ The Spectator,’’ 
the complete holograph manuscript of Irving's 
‘The Knight of Malta,"’ and—most important of 
all—the complete holograph manuscript of Keats's 
poem ‘' To Charles Cowden Clarke.”’ 


JOHN ANDERSON, JR., 
AUCTIONEER OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 


34 West 30th Street, New York. 


A very interesting collection of Books, in- 
cluding choice ROYCROFT PRESS PUBLI- 
CATIONS, for sale on Monday evening, April 
22d, at 7:30 P. M 


Tre collection of DRAMAT Ic AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, PORTRAITS and PLAYBILLS be- 
longing to COL. T. ALLSTON BROWN, for 
sale on Thursday and Friday evenings, April 

25th and 26th, at 7:50 P. ; 


To follow: 

The McKEE COLLECTION of 
PLAYS, April 29th and 30th. The 
MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the late 
PROF. CHARLES E. WEST, the VALU- 
ABLE SPANISH-AMERICAN LIBRARY of 
SENOR DOMINGO DEL MONTE, concluding 
portion of the Library of the late DAVID 
BEVERIDGE, valuable works in NATURAL 
HISTORY, including AUDUBON’S BIRDS in 
ATLAS FOLIO. 


ENGLISH 
ENTIRE 


LREADY POPULA 


“THE aii ii MEXICO 


And Other Stories,"" by Miles G. Hyde. 

“A series of clever and interesting short 
stories.'’—New York Press, 

‘* Reader’s enjoyment heightened by sharp con- 
trasts of subjects and methods of treatment."’ 
A Critic, 

At all dealers or i BLA maid for $1 by 


THE ISAAC H. BLANCHARD CO., 
268-270 Canal St. 


For Sale.—1i will consider cash offers for the fol- 

lowing: First 26 volumes of American Natural- 
ist, first 12 volumes bound in uniform muslin; re- 
mainder in numbers; clean and perfect, One 
complete set Garden and Forest, ten volumes, in 
numbers as issued; clean and perfect. Charles 
F. Warren, 27 East Crescent St., Augusta, Maine. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and id. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
112 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICH LISTS. 


OLD BOOKS BOUGHT. — 
THE BOOK MART, 105 4th Av., N. 
"sess, MEMORIAL WINDUWS 


& ~— _ 
New 


Typewriting ee a ‘fpectaity. 
MISS L. E 
@21 Havemeyer Bidg., 26 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 


All Kinds of Books Bought, Solid, and iixchanged. 
Write for Catalogue, Davis Bookstore, 35 
West 424 Street. 


SEND FOR CATALOGU! B of tent editions, Sets 
York City, and Americana. Niel Morrew Ladd, 
Mail Address, 471 Lafayette Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ia Designersen4ysstor 005 Xx ¥. FeerThe A inde 


Wanted and To t Exchange. 


“The Odes and Epodes of Horace,” transiated 

by Lord Lytton; published by William Black- 
wood & Sons; must be in good condition. A, D. 
Clough, 4th floor, Times Building, New York 
City. 


George J. Ritter, Park Ridge, N. J., offers for 


sale 16 volumes of New Anerican Cyc} fa, 
by George Ripley and Charlies A. Dana, Apple- 
ton & Brothers, 1892; all leather bound; some 
backs loose. A--ZWI1. 


The New York Tins 


“AN the News That's Fit to Print, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


DAMY, per Month... ................0. 
DAILY, We nadie > dak ssnee- oe cee Oe 
DAILY SUNDAY, per Year........ 7. 
SUNDAY, per Year. .........002000-5 4 
MONDAY, with Weekly Financial Review — - 

Veat.. ccc. .c cscs es 6:00 

Y, per Month...... 0.65 


NEW YORK, 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘My New Curate,’’ which originally ap- 
peared in The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view as the diary of an Irish parish priest, 
and was then published in book form by 
Marlier & Co. of Boston, is now selling 
in its tenth edition. How the story came 
to be written is told in a_ biographical 
sketch of Father Sheehan, recently pub- 
lished in one of the magazines. A few 
months after the publication of ‘‘ Geoffrey 
Austin” Mather Heuser, the enterprising 
American editor, chanced to pick it up in 
a Dublin book, stpre, and read it en route 
10 the Continent! /¥ ‘he man who wrote 
that could write other things,’’ he thought. 
Some correspondence passed, and in the 
following May thet Anferitan Ecclesiastical 
Review gave to.the,world the first install- 
ment of * My’ Néw'‘ Curate." 


Telescope,’ by 
the press 


“The Pleasures. of. the 
Garrett P. Se rvits, comes from 
of D. Appleton & Co, this week. 


Ernest F. Henderson, Ph. D., of Berlin, 
author of “ History of Germany in the 
Middle Ages,’ has in preparation for pub- 
lication by the Macmillan Company “A 
Short History of Germany,'’ which will be 
the result of a thorough working over of 
an immense mass of literature embodying 
the most recent results of German scholar- 
ship. 


“Sons of the Sword,” a historical novel 
of Napoleon's time, by Mrs. Wood, an Eng- 
lish writer of whom the publishers, Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., expect much, will be 
presented this Spring in America. Among 
the English critics who have praised the 
book is Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


The Easter edition of The Metropolitan 
Magazine contains an illustrated article by 
Miles Bradford, entitled, ‘‘ The Internation- 
al Race to the North Pole.’ Under the 
heading of ‘Great Topics Discussed by 
Great Specialists,” Alfred C. Harmsworth, 
the well-known English journalist and pub- 
lisher, contributes his views on American 
and English woman journalists. Dr. George 
F. Shrady writes on the physician and his 
relation to the public; the Rev. Minot J. 
Savage answers the query, ‘“‘ What Is True 
Religion?"’ while “The Drama of Three 
Nations” is a criticism of the modern 
American, French, and English stage by 
Olga Nethersole. Another contribution is 
by Edgar Fawcett. There are also some 
new portraits of Paderewski, Thomas A. 
Edison, Leo XILL, William Waldorf Astor, 
and Li-Hung-Chang. 


W. J. Lampton has an article on “ Iron 
and Steel’ in this month's Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine which has a certain authority, for the 
author was once In the iron business in the 
Ohio Valley, where his father was one of 
the original iron masters in that section. 


? Snglish Policies in Early Virginia His- 
tory,’’ by Dr. Alexander Brown, will be 
published this Spring by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. It is a study from old private and 
company letters and documents of the 
origins of American government as influ- 
enced by English Court policies. 


The publishers of The World's Work say 
that the demand for the March number of 
the periodical, both on the newsstands and 
in subscriptions, has been greater than for 
any previous month. That number has 
been out of print, so far as the publishers 
are concerned, several times. 

F. .Frankfort Moore, author of “ The 
Jessamy Bride "’ and “ The Fatal Gift,”” has 
a new book in preparation at Dodd, Mead 
& Co.'s, on the subject of Platonic love; it 
is a novel bearing the title “‘ According to 
Plato,” and is said to be a lively satire on 
London life, London letters, and London 
love. 


“The Life and Times of William 
Lowndes,.”” by Harriott H. Ravenel, pub- 


Ushed by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., gives not 
only a portrait of a gentleman of a very 
fine strain, but also a picture of society in 
South Carolina three generations ago. 

‘* Euphrosyne and Her Golden Book," by 
Eleworth Lawson, is being published by 
Herbert 8. Stone & Co. The tale has been 
called a descriptive narrative—one entirely 
free from dramatic incident. 


Maeterlinck’s “‘The Life of the Bee,” 
shortly to be presented to the American ad- 
mirers of “ Wisdom and Destiny" and 
“The Treasures of the Humble,” is a 
translation by Alfred Sutro. Two things 
are said to be requisite for an appreciation 
of the work—a love for the author and a 
knowledge of bees. The book, however, is 
not technical, and abounds in passages of 
considerable lyrical beauty. 


R. H. Russell is publishing a collection of 
Dante Gabriel Roessetti's most beautiful 
pictures and their accompanying poems, 
with an introduction by Mr. Carrington. 
The pictures are said to be exact fac 
similes. 


An interesting fact connected with Gen. 
Funston’s capture of Aguinaldo is that 
Duffield Osborne, in a story published in 
Harper's Weekly of Dec. 23, 1899, told of a 
employed. Last week Harper's republished 
a résumé of the story. The question will 
now probably be asked, Did Mr. Osborne's 
story inspire Gen. Funston? Mr. Osborne, 
by the way, has a new nover, which will be 
published this month under the title of 
“The Lion's Brood.” 


Bradford Torrey has recently completed 
a beginner's book of birds, which will 
shortly be brought out through Houghton, 
Miffiln & Co. under the ttle of “ Every- 
day Birds: Elementary Studies.” The vol-, 
ume will contain scores of brief sketches of 
the more familiar birds, with twelve col- 
cred plates from Audubon. | 


An elaborately Wlustrated catalogue of 
the manuscripts and books of the collection 
of Baron Van den Bogaerde de Heeswijk, 
Dr. J. P. Six, M. L. Hardenberg, and A. 
J. Lamme, has been issued by Frederick 
Mutter & Co., who on May 7 to ® next 
will dispose of these collections by auction 
at their sales rooms, 10 Deetenstraat, Am- 
sterdam. Among the items are the famous 
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Hours,’ dating from the first 
half of the fifteenth century, with manu- 
script and illuminated copies of later dates; 
“ Biblia Pauperum,”’ published in Holland 
in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
one of five existing copies; ‘“‘ Homerus 
Opera Ovinia,” (in Greek,) printed by Bar- 
tolommeo, Florence, 1488; there are 
several ancient copies of ‘‘ Ars Moriendi,”’ 
and numerous autograph letters of sover- 
elgns and potentates of the Middle Ages, 
besides numerous examples of earliest 
Dutch painting. 


‘Book of 


Tdé-day Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish 
* Penelope's Irish Experiences,"’ by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin: “The Successors of 
Mary.the First,’"’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and “ Miss Pritchard's , Wedding 
Journey,’ by Ciara Louise Burnham. Mrs. 
were. continues and concludes the adven- 

tures her trio of travelers, 
Phelps ‘treats in an amusing way of the 
| question of the housekeeper and maid serv- 
| ant, while Mrs. Burnham contributes to the 
list a sympathetic story of romance 
travel. It is not often that stories by such 
well-known authors of so widely differing 
temperaments present their efforts simul- 
taneously. 


“ Voysey," 
Prowse, 
will be 


a new novel by Richard Orton 
who wrote “ The Poison of Asps," 
published immediately by the Mac- 
millan Company. Mr. Prowse belongs to 
the analytical school of writers, and the 
plot of his book is based on the inner play 
of character and the customs of social life 
between a young Englishman and the wife 
of a man he knew at Oxford. 





The C. N, Clark Publishing Company 
ports that the sales of its successful novel 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer" now average 
2,000 copies a day. Notwithstanding the 
many and devious ways in which this novel 
is brought to public attention, some would- 
| be purchasers are evidently a little mixed 
as regards the title, for some of them 
call for *“‘ John Quincy Adams," ‘ Quincy 
Adams,” and even for “ Josiah Quincy.” 


re- 


Items from Boston. 


BOSTON, April 18.—Are the street rail- 
way cars of New York enlightened and en- 
livened by advertisements of books? Bos- 
ton vehicles of this species were, until a 
few weeks ago, given up to alluring an- 
nouncements of things to eat and things to 
weur, and persuasive statements as to the 
remedies for eating and wearing them, but 
suddenly an innovating theatre manager 
filled a certain space with a pretty poster 
and the others followed. Then came “ Eben 
Holden,’ and“ A Carolina Cavalier,’ and 
‘Unele Terry" followed, and the main 
body of the army will seon overtake the 
vanguard. If they quite supplant the pa- 
tent medicines and patent food and patent 
clothes, so much the better for Boston. So 
much the better also for all the verdancy 
of New Engiand which a few months hence 
will see in Boston, its innocent mouth and 
eyes wide open and its innocent nose 
turned skyward to see the “ elevated" 
trains, to “ ride’’ in which it has come to 
town. New Yorkers who remember the 
early days of the New York elevated can 
imagine how great the throng will be and 
of what elements it will be composed, but 
the New York “ elevated’ is not compli- 
cated with a subway, and it does not offer 
such superb opportunities for blundering 
as the Boston line. Even old residents ex- 
pect to make a few mistakes, but the rural 
element will find itself on South Boston 
Heights when it wants to go to Prospect 
iill, and wallowing in the slime of Com- 
mercial Street, when It has pianned a 
cheerful excursion to Forest Hills. In the 
pauses between the ejaculatory prayers 
prescribed for such occasions the book ad- 
vertisements will be a delicate solace. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce Bret 
Harte's ‘*‘ Under the Redwoods" for publi- 
cation this month, and also ‘* Miss Pritch- 
ard’'s Wedding Trip,"’ by Miss Clara Louise 
Burnham, a story of European travel blend- 
ed with romance. 

“ Penelope's Irish Experiences,"' by Mrs. 
Kate Dougtas Wiggin, will appear in book 
form without the proposal scene in the 
April Atlantic, and with the addition of 
two pages given to Benella. Quoth this 
lady, referring to the delay of Dr. La 
Touche in speaking the words that made it 
possible for Salemina to be married in Ire- 
land, as was necessary in order to end the 
romance of the wandering spinsters proper- 
ly: ** Men folks are so queer I don't hardly 
know how a merciful Providence ever came 
to invent ‘em! Either they're so bold they'd 
propose to the Queen o' Sheba without 
mindin’ it a mite, or else they're such 
scare-cats you ‘bout have to ask ‘em your- 
self, and then lug ‘em to the minister's 
afterward—there doen't seem to be no half 
way with 'em." 

Evidently Bennella and Wales are re- 
served for one another, or is it Sodor and 
Man that shal) see her wedded? . 

It need not be said that Mre. Wiggin 
has treated Ireland genially and amiably; 
it is her habit to avoid all topics which can- 
not be heated in that manner. Neverthe- 
less the amiability and geniality are of a 
quality vastly differing from that shown 
in Great Britain. Her mind was stored 
and crowded with knowledge of England, 
and her heart was full of tenderness for 
romantic Scotiand. Ireland she knew only 
as Americans see it reflected in the eyes 
and lives of immigrants and the sons and 
grandsons of immigrants, and much as she 
loved its poetry and highly as she respect- 
ed its orators, she had not, when treading 
the streets of Dublin or when exploring 
Connaught, that sense of familiarity so in- 
variably and so unreasonably present with 
the American in Scotland and Hngtand. 
Her journeys were planned instead of being 
the realization of childish and, youthful 
dreams; she had not learned to love Ire- 
jand “until Ireland's self taught her the 
lesson. The next generation will be more 
fertunate, for the new Irish 
grows apace, and soon every village and 
Jough and mountain and bog will have its 
modern romance, as it now has its fairy 
tale and patriotic legend. Possibly, also, 
Dublin may be cleaned; there are rumors 
of such a revolution, and the census sta- 
tistics may be sufficiently alarming to 
hasten it. “ Penelope’s Irish Se. 
may be counted among the forces 
the masters of the egven seas to love and 
understand. 


also | 
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The Love Stor of he Man of Iron 


Bismarck’s Remarkable Love Letters—A 
Valuable Library Book and the 
Latest and Best Novels. 


Note.— Harper’s Magazine for 
May will be published next 
Tuesday. It is an extraordinart- 
ly varied and attractive number. 


To publish the love letters of 


| the Brownings was to give to the 


and | 


| world « book that is destined to 


live as long as the poems of these 
two gifted writers. As much 
may be said of the Victor Hugo 
love letters. .But to publish 


The Love Letters of 
Bismarck 


was something more than this, 
It was, as The N. Y.. Times 
Saturday Review says, “a verita- 
ble revelation.” The Man of 
Iron becomes the man of romance, 
the man of poetic phrasing and 
of endearing epithets. He is 
transformed into a veritable coo- 
ing dove. It discloses Bismarck 
as the devoted lover of a lifetime, 
a man almost womanly in _ his 
gentleness, a real domestic hero. 
It is in a way only an ordinary 
act of justice to Bismarck that 
these letters should be published. 


That notable volume entitled 
The Progress of the Century 


which was also on this week’s 
list, impresses us as a particularly 
valuable book for the busy man. 
It gives him the opinions of 
the world’s greatest authorities 
on the advance that has been 
made in Literature, all the 
branches of Science, Religion, 
etc., during the past one hundred 
years. It is made up of the 
articles which have appeared in 
the New York Sun and have 
aroused so much interest. 


° * . . * * . * * 


Miss Mary Wilkins is one of 
the most popular American writ- 
ers of the day, and most justly 
so. Her new book of short 
stories, 


Understudies, 


stories of animals and flowers, 
published only last Tuesday, has 
already gone into its second edi- 
tion. These tales show Miss 
Wilkins in an entirely new field, 


On next Tuesday we will pub- 
lish No. 4 of our series of “one- 
a-month” American Novels, “A 
Victim of Circumstances,” a story 
of New York society, by Miss 
Geraldine Anthony. 

The three already published in 
this series are “ Martin Brook,” 
by Morgan Bates, a story of the 
period just preceding the Civil 
War. 

“* The Sentimentalists,” by Ar- 
thur Stanwood Pier, a satire on 
Boston society. 

“Fastover Court House,” by 
H. B. Boone and Kenneth Brown, 
a tale of Virginia of to-day. 


Bismarck Love Letters, | Progress of the Century’ 
$3.00 we $2.50 


American Novels, 
each, $1.50 


$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square. New Vork City. 





BOOKS IN DEMAND. 


Reports from-Shops and Libraries 
as to Those Which Lead. 


The following reports of books which 
have sold best in the cities named and 
which have been most called for at the 
public libraries during the month of April, 
down to the 16th of the month, have been 
received from regular correspondents of 
THe New Yor«x Times who have made 
personal inquiries for the information they 


give: 
WASHINGTON. 


BOOK STORES. 
Woodward & Lothrop, (department store.) 
1. Visits of Elizabeth. 
2. Eben Holden. 
3. Ralph Marlowe. 
4. Mistress Nell. 
Palais Royal, (department store.) 
1. Maryland Manor. 
2. Romance of Gilbert Holmes. 
3. Ralph Marlowe. 
4. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Cc. C. Pursell. 
1. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
2. Eben Holden. 
3. Black Rock. 
Master Christian. 
Brentano's. 
1. The Story of Sarah. 
2. The Visits of Elizabeth. 
3. Crucial Instances. 
4. Like Another Helen. 
William Ballantyne & Sons. 
1. Visits of Elizabeth. 
2. Eben Holden. 
3. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
4. In the Name of a Woman. 
LIBRARY. 
Publie Library 
1. Eben Holden. 
2. Alice of Old Vincennes, 
3. Palace of the King 
4. David Harum. 


BOSTON. 
BOSTON STORES. 

The book stores vary widely. It is, in 
fact, not possible to tabulate their reports 
intelligently, One of the best t 
ports as follows: 

. Turn of the Road 

2. Truth Dexter. 

Visits of Elizabeth. 
Up from Slavery. 
nother 

Henry V. 

L, Aigion 

3. Turn of the Road 

. Truth Dexter 

t still another: 

Clayton Halowell. 

2. Carolina Cavalier. 

3. Truth Dexter. 

. Visits of Elizabeth. 

leading Washington Street store: 

. Truth Dexter. 

. King's End. 
%. Turn of the 
4. King’s Pawn 

LIBRARIES. 
the librarians, 
are, 


stores re- 


Road. 


According to the book 


most in reques 

2. Turn of the Road. 
%. Mrs. 
4. St 


Clyde 
Peter's Umbrella. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
BOOK STORES. 

Among the book stores and department 
stores the most popular books with all of 
them are: 

1. Alice of Old Vincennes. 

2. The Visits of Elizabeth. 

3. Eben Holden. 

At a book store which does a large trade 
with the best class of readers, ‘‘In the 
Name of a Woman" divides honors with 
* Alice Old Vincennes,”” and ‘ When 
Blades Young Love's Afield,” by 
Brady, “The Column,’ by Charles 
Marriott, having excellent sales. 

LIBRARY. 

At the largest public library: 

1. Alice of Old Vincennes, 

2. The Cardinal's Snuff-Box. 

3. Richard Yea and Nay. 


of 

Are 
and 
are 


| 
| 
| 
in order: | 
1. Visits ot Elizabeth, 


CHICAGO. 
BOOK STORES. 
Sschiessinger & Mayer; 
. Visits of Elizabeth. 
Like Another Helen. 
Eben Holden. 
Love Letters of the King. 
‘he Fair: 
Eben Holden 
. Alice of Old Vincennes, 
3. Graustark. 
In the Name 
srentano’'s: 
Visits of Elizabeth. 
Like Another Helen. 
3. Graustark 
4. Our Fate and the Zodiac. 
LIBRARY. 
Public Library: 
1. Like Another Helen 
2. Alice of Old Vincennes 
3. Eben Holden 
4. In the Palace of the 


CINCINNATI. 
BOOK STORES 

Robert Clark & Co. (book sellers.) 
. Uncle Terry 
2, Babs The Impossible. 
%. The King of Honey Island. 
John Shillito, (department store.) 
. Alice of Old Vincennes, 
2. Eben Holden. 
. Richard Yea and Nay. 

In the Name of a Woman. 
'. P. James, (book store.) 

Alice of Old Vincennes. 
2. Eben Hoiden. 
3. Richard Yea and Nay. 
. Huxley's Letters 

LIBRARY. 

Library: 
1. Alice of Old 
2. Eben Holden 
3. Richard Yea 


of a Woman. 


King. 


Public 
Vincennes 


and Nay 


BALTIMORE. 
BOOK STORES 
CG Bailey & Co., (book sellers.) 
1. Visits of Elizabeth 
2. Maryland Manor. 
3. Observations of Henry 
t the three leading department stores: 
Icben Holden 
Alice of Old Vincennes, 
Quincy Adams Sawyer. 
Richard Yea and Nay, (about even 
LIBRARIES. 
Isnoch Prait Library: 
i. Alice of Old Vincennes 
2. Eben Holden 
3. To Have and to Hold 
& Richard Carvel. 
Mercantile Library: 
1. Visits of Elizabeth 
2. Marvland Manor 
3. Nell Gwvnn, Comedienne 
4. Richard Yea and Nay 


ushing 


ST. LOUIS. 
BOOK STORES 
Philip MRoeder’s: 
1. The Vtsits of EKiizabeth. 


"¢ 


Ae! an ‘oa 
a RESORT 
; 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


HE DELINEATOR solves the problems of every department of 


the household, from dress to dinners. 


In 


each issue of Tue 


De LINEATOR the up-to-date fashions are illustrated in color pictures and 
Modern cookery and household science are written 


in black and white. 


about and illustrated by famous specialists. 


Needlework, fancy-work, all 


branches of feminine activity, are covered completely and entertainingly. 
Subscribers who have taken THe DeLineaTor for years, like Mrs. Kearns, 


wife of Senator Kearns of Utah, “cannot do without it.” 


to the publishers, Mrs. Kearns writes: 


In a letter 


“T have taken The Delineator for many years, and must say that 
I am very much pleased with it, as I find therein much valuable 


information. 


I could not do without it.” 


MAY NUMBER 


JUST OUT—175 Large Pages, beautifully illustrated—contains 
many striking features, among them being 


The Inaugural Ball 


By Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, 
WITH EXCLUSIVE PHOTOGRAPHS showing 
Notable People and the Gowns Worn 


The Unromantic Life of Charles Dickens, by Clara E. Laughlin, 
Quaker Maids of To-day, by waidon Fawcett, 


Complete Stories, vy Eva Wilder Brodhead, Virginia Woodward Cloud and 
Kate Milner Rabb, with many other literary articles, and a wealth of material 
of absorbing interest to every woman. 


Only $1.00 for an Entire Year 


Fifteen Cents per copy. Sold by all newsdealers and Butterick Agents. 
One Dollar now and get the magazine for an entire year. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., 17 West T 


Cs 


». King of Honey Island. 
3. Babs The Impossible, 
ett’s: 

. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
2. L'Aiglon. 

3%. Richard Yea and Nay. 
[. 8. Bell's: 

. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
2. L’Aiglon. 
3. Richard Yea and Nay. 

LIBRARY. 

Public Library: 

1, Alice of Old Vincennes. 
2. Eben Holden. 
3. Richard Yea and Nay. 


An “ Apologia” for Mr. Chamber- 
lain.* 

It is not usual, in America at least, 
publish within a public man's lifetime so 
minute and extended an examination into 
his career as Mr. N. Murrell Marris has 
made in this book concerning the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. We may, . as 
our critics aver, be lacking as a people in 
modesty and diplomacy and kindred prod- 
ucts of age and polish; but our statesmen 
generally have enough dignity and reserve 
to postpone their apologies and explanations 
until after death. It seems quite a com- 
mon thing, however, for British peers and 
commoners, whose good faith and good 
judgment are asserted or questioned by 
their constituents or the public generally, 
to justify their eulogists or reply to their 
critics through some friendly biographer 
well instructed in the facts of the case, and 
to do it in good season for their reputa- 
tions to reap substantial benefits from the 
book thus produced. Mr. Marris explains 
the appearance of his volume by the an- 
nouncement in his preface that, in the first 


*THE RIGHT HON, JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 
The Man and the Statesman. By N. Mur- 
rell Marris. With photogravure frontis- 
plece and thirty-two full-page illustrations 
and portrait. 


to 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, | imperial politics. 


Send 
Address 


hirteenth St., New York. 


place, there is no book dealing with Mr. § unimpeachable, even his enemies finding 


Chamberlain's life except a sketch by 8. H. 
Jeyes, written entirely from the political 
standpoint; and that, in the second place, @ 
just estimate must result from accurate in- 
formation concerning his career. 

It is hardly possible that so complete and 
detailed an account of Mr, Chamberlain's 
life and work could have been obtained 
without his acquiescence and something 
more of help than a lending of family pho- 
tographs and personal cartoons, especially 
when written data on the subject are ac- 
knowledged to be so meagre. There is lit- 
tle that is or pretends to be critical in the 
book; it is a narrative to set Mr. Chamber- 
lain straight before a suspicious and in- 
quiring world, 


Success has been written large over 
Joseph Chamberlain's career, and it is 
largely by his adroit management of this 
popular element that Mr. Marris has with- 
drawn his readers’ attention from the un- 
doubtedly questionable motives that have 
influenced Mr. Chamberlain at several 
critical points in his rise to eminence. In 
other words, our author dwells more on the 
pleasant than on the unpleasant incidents 
in his subject's life, and it is only after 
the book has been finished that one realizes 
that the explanations have been somewhat 
vague and elusive. 

Mr. Chamberlain made an immense suc- 
cess as a manufacturer*in Birmingham, 
achieving a fortune sufficient for the needs 
of a Cabinet Minister before he was thirty- 
eight years of age; he also made a fine 
record as Town Councillor and Mayor of 
Birmingham during the early days of his 
attachment to the Liberal Party; he at- 
tained almost instant notice and success as 
a Liberal M. P. when he left behind munic- 
ipal affairs and entered the larger field of 
So far his conduct was 


little to cavil at but his dandified dress 
and his merciless wit, but when the man 
who had so long been a leader of the Rad- 
icals and chief spokesman for the working- 
men of Birmingham, the very centre of the 
Liberalist spirit, opposed home rule, and 
by his defection defeated its advocate, he 
naturally lost the confidence which un- 
broken loyalty inspires. Mr. Chamberlain's 
attitude on the Irish question is described 
by Mr. Marris as “ loyalty, not to a chief 
or a party, but to the empire,’’ and his de- 
liberate acceptance of a seat in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s cabinet while holding quite con- 
trary opinions is excused by ‘showing that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s letter of acceptance re- 
served to himself ‘unlimited liberty of 
judgment and rejection."”” Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s action at this crisis in his political 
life is evidently regarded by his biographer 
as a conscientious protest, not at all as a 
desertion, caused by a shrewd appreciation 
of what must be the future policy of Eng- 
land in her establishment of an imperial 
power, and so incidentally of what must 
be the political attitude of the men at her 
governmental helm. 

Mr. Marris attempts, 
for Mr. Chamberlain in his_ connection 
with the Transvaal trouble. The Jameson 
raid he admits to have been “a gigantic 
blunder and a political crime,”’ but says 
that it was made in direct disregard of the 
Secretary's orders and that the betrayal 
of Johannesburg to Kriiger, on the oe 
tion that its submission would save Jame- 
son's life, was due only to Oom Paul's de- 
ceitful plan of concealing the fact that Jame- 
son’s surrender to Cronje had already been 
made on the understanding that the lives 
of him and his men should be spared. Mr. 
Marris further declares that “if he (Mr. 
Chamberlain] had approved of the raid he 
would have justified before all Europe, 
would have found convincing arguments in 
its favor, would, if necessary, have staked 
his political reputation upon it,’’ and that 
‘*the responsibility for the war rests equal- 
ly upon, and is equally accepted by, the 
whole Cabinet, the whole of the Unionist 
Government of 1806-1900."’ 


too, a case 





